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| Am the 


I am the Cross of Christ! 
I bore His body there 
On Calvary’s lonely hill. 
Till then I was a humble tree 
That grew beside a tiny rill; 
I think till then 
I was a thing despised of men! 


I am the Cross of Christ! 
I grew, sapped the water 
From that little stream; 
I loved the sun and heard the winds 
And dreamed my humble dream. 
And thus it was until 
They took me to that pain-hurt hill. 


Cross 


I am the Cross of Christ! 
I felt His limbs along 
My common, broken bark; 
I saw His utter loneliness, 
The lightning and the dark; 
And up till then 
I thought He was as other men. 


I am the Cross of Christ! 
I crown the pointed spires 


Of man-made temples near and far. 


— 


watch the rising and the setting 
Of each far-flung star; 

All through the night I am 
Eternal Sentinel for Man! 


I am the Cross of Christ! 

On my form they used to crucify 
The outcasts of the earth; 

But on that lonely hill that day 





My kind received, in blood, new birth, 
And ever till this day 
A weary world bows at my feet to pray! 


I am the Cross of Christ! 
They say I tower “o’er the wrecks 
Of time.” I only know 
That once a humble tree 
This was not so. But this 
I know—since then 
I have become a symbol for the hopes of men. 


—William L. Stidger 


Used by permission of the author. 
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YOUR CHURCH PROGRAM 





Summer Conferences 
Scheduled for July 
and August 


Planning for 
Montreat Visit? 


Missionary Appointees 
Institute, June 27— 
August 9, in Montreat 


Women of the Church 
Consider “Christianity 
at Work” 


Vacation Bible 
Schools in 
Unchurched Areas 


Literature to Be 
Read at Leisure 
to Be Found in 
Literature Racks 


Planning Now for 
Church Loyalty 
Emphasis in Fall 


Include John Knox 
Press Books in Your 
Library 





Summer Conferences and Training Schools are on the Church calendar 
for July and August. Indeed, conferences open the latter part of June 
at Montreat, the Assembly’s Conference Grounds in Western North 
Carolina. The dates for conferences planned to help train leaders are 
June 27—August 27, inclusive. 


Have You Included Montreat in your summer planning? Write now for 
reservations to Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, N. C. 


Appointees of the Board of World Missions will assemble in Montreat 
for the opening of the annual Missionary Appointees Institute, June 27 
through August g. In this school, language to be used on the fields of 
service becomes a matter of deep concern, and all over Montreat may 
be heard the sounds of coaching classes. Young missionaries have ever 
been grateful for the linguistic instruction—how to listen and to repeat 
sounds heard—and they say that their deeper study of the language of 
the field became easier because of the Montreat course. The Church is 
urged to remember the appointees in their prayers while they are attend- 
ing the institute. 


“Christian Relations in the Home” is the monthly emphasis for the 
Women of the Church for July. The topic for General Meetings is 
“Christianity at Work.” Circle meetings will use for Bible study “David's 
Prayers” (Psalms 51; 27; 109). 


Vacation Bible Schools are being held in all parts of the South, under 
supervision of local churches. Such schools have been the beginning of 
chapels, and many times the chapels have grown into self-supporting 
churches after a few years. Every interest expended in the matter of the 
vacation Bible school in unchurched areas is important in Church ex- 
tension planning: Presbyterian Church planning. 


Promotional Leaflets prepared by the boards and agencies of our General 
Assembly for special seasons sometimes do not receive the careful read- 
ing at the time of issuance that each piece actually deserves. How about 
the literature table in your church? Is it supplied with leaflets on our 
World Mission enterprise, on Church Extension, on Evangelism, on 
Stewardship? 1 Now is‘a good time to replenish the literature rack; to 
give the people something to read quickly, but which may cause them 
to ponder more deeply the work of our Church. 


Church Officers and Sunday-school leaders under the guidance of the 
pastor usually begin in July to lay plans for Church Loyalty season. Our 
General Assembly has designated September as the time for special 
emphasis on Church Loyalty and Education. The purpose is to increase 
Sunday-school enrollment and attendance. The Program of Progress 
goal can be attained; but it takes planning and willing effort. Now is 
the time for planning. 


Write to the Board of Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Va., for in- 
formation on books for your summer reading. The John Knox Press has 
published some books you will not only want to read but also to own. 
Presbyterians read John Knox Press books, with interest! 
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You Will Be 
Interested In— 


e The story of a man who 
wants to make the Bible so at- 
tractive that everyone will read 
the truth it contains. Jack Har- 
well tells how Houston Harte 
came to edit In Our Image in 
“An Editor Copyreads the 
Bible.” 


e “The Church Can Prevent 
Divorce,” Mrs. Beatrice V. Ma- 
rion’s interpretation of the re- 
port of the Division of Chris- 
tian Relations of the Board of 
Church Extension to the re- 
cent meeting of the General 
Assembly. 


e The appealing account Mr. 
and Mrs. Mabee give of the 
work at Picalqui, Ecuador, in 
“The Desert Shall Bloom.” 
There under the most primi- 
tive conditions, they are striv- 
ing to help the Indians achieve 
better health, improved agricul- 
tural standards, and, most im- 
portant, a growing fellowship 
with Christ. 


e The project of the Women of 
the Church of the Bramwell 
Presbyterian Church in West 
Virginia. Now their adopted mis- 
sionary can travel with ease since 
the ‘Women Provide Home Mis- 
sionary with Needed Automo- 
bile.” 


e Fredric P. Woods’ “Dedica- 
tion of a Christian Home,” a 
suggested program of giving a 
newly acquired home to God so 
that those who live there will 
feel closer to Him and may 
seek to live more Christian lives. 


e The plans announced by the 
Board of Church Extension for 
their “First Annual Conference 
on Church Extension.” 






e Another Presbyterian’s way of 
using her talents for Christ 
where she is—Miss Maude Mc- 
Elwaney’s unique way of bring- 
ing religious instruction to jun- 
ior high school young people, re- 
lated in “One School Unafraid 
of Religion.” 


e Further information about 
the World Christian Education 
Convention contained in “To- 
ronto Bound—August, 1950.” 


R. N. S. Photo. 





e Cover: 
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The Desert Shall Bloom 


By Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee 


Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Mabee have just completed their first term of service at Hacienda 
Picalqui in Ecuador. This is a summary of their activities. Mr. Mabee is a Christian farmer 
who feels a sense of partnership with Christian farmers in this country and seeks during his 
furlough to share with them mutual problems and encouragement. 


BOUT one third of Picalqui’s area is taken 
Aw the slope of a ravine which lies along its 

whole eastern edge. Some day we hope to 
have this whole slope reforested. But when we 
arrived the barren slope served merely for pastur- 
age for the Indians’ starving sheep and goats. ‘The 
level area of the lower section had been completely 
abandoned with the topsoil removed right down 
to the concretelike subsoil. On the upper area, 
with topsoil removed in places, crops of stunted 
corn and barley were struggling pathetically against 
the high winds and drought. Hungry sheep and 
goats roamed the recently harvested stubble fields, 
consuming every vestige of vegetation, their little 
hoofs churning up the loose sand, leaving the soil 
defenseless against the summer sands. As livestock 
the hacienda boasted no more than three decrepit 
horses and four cattle. 

Between these two sections of land, in one-roomed 
mud huts with roofs of straw, live the Indian peons. 
Each house has its parcel of land, usually share- 
cropped for whites of the nearby village who only 
visit their land to collect their six tenths of the har- 
vest. To eke out their meagre living, most of these 
people depend on work on the hacienda. With all 
the farm work done by centuries-old methods—the 
primitive wooden ox-plow the only tillage tool, all 
harvesting done by sickle, all threshing done by 
treading out with horses and winnowing in the 
wind—many hands are needed. Wages are pitifully 
low; an average for the area is fifteen cents for an 
eight-hour day, although we pay slightly more. 

Below Picalqui yawns the Pisque River gorge; 
above loom the dark crags of Mt. Mojanda. Far- 
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ther up the slopes from Picalqui lies a huge haci- 
enda of thousands of acres, dedicated to the rais- 
ing of wheat with lesser extensions of corn and 
potatoes. Here the hundreds of peons are virtual 
slaves, indebted to and at the mercy of the ad- 
ministrator, who manages the farm for the wealthy 
owner who lives in Quito. Above this again is the 
cold wet “Paramo,” where nothing can exist ex- 
cept the coarse “Paramo grass,” utilized for pasture 
by a few stray horses and hardy cattle. Picalqui 
owns some 400 acres of this Paramo, reaching right 
up to the black crags surrounding the beautiful 
lake within the crater of Mojanda. 

The Indian is short and stocky, thick-chested to 
utilize to the full the rare atmosphere found al- 
most two miles above sea level. A mere pawn 
at the hands of the landholder, the priest, and the 
politician, he has varied his wretched existence by 
frequent periods of drunkenness, and withdrawn 
into himself, distrusting everyone who breaks into 
his simple routine. All wear the typical Indian 
costume, and many, such as those of Otavalo to 
the north of us and Calderon to the south of us, 
take pride in the long braids which mark their 
tribe. 


What We Have Done 


The program of the Mission has fallen into four 
phases: agriculture, medicine, education, and re- 
ligion. Responsibility for the latter two has been 
carried by our co-workers, Paul and Betty Streich, 
so although there is inevitably some merging of 
these phases, we will deal largely with the former 
two. 








Agriculture—The first and foremost problem was 
to control the disastrous erosion, the second to 
build up the worn-out soil. To this end, reforesta- 
tion was begun on the ravine slope, and wind- 
breaks were placed in strategic positions. Simple 
hand-dug terrace canals were installed in three 
fields to break up the long slopes, and a grassed 
waterway constructed along the east side of the 
cultivable land to catch the run-off water from 
these canals and carry it to an earth-pond con- 
structed by oxen and slush-scraper. This water, 
formerly a curse, now becomes a blessing, available 
for stock use or irrigation. All cultivation has been 
carried out on the contour, and wherever practical, 
crops were sown in strips, erodible crops being al- 
ternated with close-growing crops like alfalfa or 
lentils. Extensive areas have been sown to alfalfa, 
seeded broadcast with cereals, unheard of here, 
where alfalfa is transplanted from seedbeds to cul- 
tivated rows. Instead of so much corn, more land 
has been sown to oats and rye, lentils, lupine, and 
peas. Lentils have proven especially productive and 
provide a perfect soil cover, so considerable areas 
have been sown to this crop, about half of which, 
in strips, has been turned under for green manure. 
On analysis, the seeds proved to contain 25% pro- 
tein, therefore they have been used to increase the 
protein content of our livestock rations. 

Most of our soil is sand to sandy loam overlying 
a clayey subsoil, all of it lacking organic matter. 
To build this up, we increased our livestock as 
fast as our increasing alfalfa acreage would permit, 
by buying scrub heifers, sows, ewes, and does to 
mate to our imported purebred sires. This also 
served to demonstrate to the Indian the advantages 
of grading up animals similar to his own, by use 
of the high quality sires now available to him at 
low service cost. To further increase our organic 
matter, a system of composting was begun whereby 
all manure is mixed with three times its bulk of 
vegetable waste and piled to rot for a period of 
three months. Although laborious, results have 
been almost miraculous, and composting is some- 
thing even the poorest Indian could copy to im- 
prove the organic content of his land. Rather than 
burn straw as is the custom, all ours is utilized 
either as bedding for our animals or in compost 
piles. 

Improved varieties of forage crops, cereals, and 
legumes have been introduced and tested, and the 
better ones increased. A weather station has been 
set up, and records of temperature, humidity, and 
rainfall begun and kept up for a period of two 
years and a half. School children (now about forty- 
five in five grades) have been taught the use and 
culture of new health-giving vegetables through the 
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school garden in which each child has a plot of his 
own. 


Medical—The story of the medical program at 
Picalqui has grown chapter by chapter since its 
small beginning early in 1947. At that time an 
Ecuadorian nurse was placed in charge of the 
provisional clinic and first stock of medicines under 
the Streichs’ supervision. In the fall of 1948 our 
nurse left us and Laura (Mrs. Mabee) took over, 
armed with not much more than a knowledge of 
Spanish medical terminology (in our first year here 
she spent considerable time nursing for experience 
in two Quito hospitals), little more than a layman's 
knowledge of first aid, and an immense stock of 
medicine with queer names and foreign labels, 
plus enough ampules of calcium to guarantee a 
“toothy” future for the population for some years 
to come! For some time Laura treated only the 
school children and workers, although forty-five 
of the former and usually some twenty of the latter 
left few days when our clinic was not in use. About 
this time Susan’s imminent arrival made expansion 
of the medical program impractical. 

Last fall we began answering requests for house 
calls, until just before New Year the increasing 
demands at the farm clinic again made it neces- 
sary to give up visiting work. In November, a 
splendid arrangement was made with Dr. Paul 
Roberts of the HCJB Missionary Radio staff in 
Quito to give us a day of his time each month on 
which we could arrange to have treated these 
countless cases beyond Laura’s capacities. These 
monthly clinics have been invaluable to us in bring- 
ing people to know Picalqui and our purpose 
here, and their high degree of success from month 
to month is an indication of Dr. Roberts’ popularity 
and understanding of the poor man and his special 
problem here. We are deeply indebted to Dr. 
Roberts, for he has pioneered here at Picalqui in 
administering Christianity to the spirit while ad- 
ministering medical aid to the body. Our need for 
a full-time doctor is urgent, and we pray that soon 
that need may be met. Almost daily, while one 
treats the various ills brought to us, it is forcibly 
brought to light that the most prevalent “disease” 
in the whole country is one made up of generations 
of frustrations and discouragements, the futile at- 
tempt to make an adequate living, the depression 
which must come from existence in windowless, 
mud-floored, smoky earthen huts—a disease which 
we might call “congenital heartache,” for it is 
passed from father to son and mother to daughter. 
The ills which we treat with medicines, however 
grave, are superficial in our whole work here. 

(Continued on page 301) 
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The Church Can Prevent Divorce 


By 
BEATRICE V. MARION* 


predates the Christian Church by many cen- 

turies. Moses legislated regarding divorce, but 
long before Moses primitive peoples evolved com- 
plicated taboos and rules to govern marriage. 
Throughout every age people have recognized the 
value of strong, stable families and have tried by 
one means or another to make marriages perma- 
nent. Consequently we have today a wide variety 
of laws regulating divorce. Even in the Church 
there is no uniformity. The Catholic Church takes 
one position while the various Protestant denomi- 
nations hold still others. 

Despite this long-time opposition to divorce, and 
in spite of Jesus’ clearly stated principle that mar- 
riage should be for life, divorce has increased 
alarmingly. Clearly we have not found the way to 
niarriage permanence through legislation. Thought- 
ful people are asking why the present situation 
exists. Has the Church failed? Have parents ne- 
glected a responsibility? Have we tried to legislate 
in an area where education is the answer? 

One answer seems clear. In centering our atten- 
tion on ways to prevent divorce, we have failed to 
attack the problem at the right point. To often we 
try to prevent a divorce after we have allowed two 
people to marry who cannot possibly make a suc- 
cess of their marriage, but then it is too late. All 
of us know of marriages in which personal rela- 
tionships are emotionally devastating and spirit- 
ually defeating to the couple. In such cases the 
Church does not conserve spiritual values by refus- 
ing to sanction a divorce. The Church should 
rather concentrate its efforts upon preventing such 
marriages. 

Public education has begun to attack this prob- 
lem at the base. Within the past two decades a 


Qpreiete concern about marriage and divorce 


*Mrs. John H. Marion, Director Pre-Marriage and Marriage 
Counseling Service, Richmond, Virginia. 


JULY, 1950 


movement for education for marriage in colleges 
has resulted in the offering of practical courses in 
about three fourths of American colleges. More 
recently, high schools have been developing courses 
and providing guidance in personal and family 
relationships. 

The Church is likewise in a strategic position to 
do a significant piece of preventive work. Not only 
does it reach people of all ages and educational 
levels, but it can reach them in family groups. The 
idealism of the Church, when reinforced by practi- 
cal teaching, can provide the strongest possible 
motivating force toward intelligent, Christian mar- 
riages. Most young people look to the Church for 
its blessing—they would also like to look to the 
Church for its teaching. Such programs are not un- 
known. Here and there, a church is doing a fine 
experimental job in helping young people pre- 
pare to make wise marriages. But so far we are only 
scratching the surface. The possibilities are tre- 
mendous and full of challenge. 

Much remains to be learned about why some 
marriages fail and others succeed, but we have a 
considerable body of scientific knowledge from 
which to develop a program. We know that dif- 
ferences in family background often result in seri- 
ous marriage problems. Cultural, economic, educa- 
tional differences create conflicts in values and atti- 
tudes that present serious hazards to marriage 
success. A difference in religious faith or the ab- 
sence of religious interest in one ‘of the partners 
is productive of a high rate of marriage failure. 
In the past, Church people have rightly assumed 
these things to be true. Now we have research 
findings to back up the assumption. 





This article grows out of the 1950 Report 
of the Committee on Christian Relations 
in a general sort of way. In particular it 
develops and enlarges the last point made 
in the Report, the need for emphasis on 
prevention of divorce through education 
and counseling for marriage. 
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Why not acquaint young people with such facts 
early enough to help them avoid tragedy? The wise 
choice of a life partner is a necessary foundation 
for a happy marriage, but such wisdom is not 
possible without knowledge. To be effective such 
teaching must reach young people when they first 
begin dating. Getting along with people who differ 
from us is difficult even in the casual contacts of 
_Schools and community and requires tolerance and 

understanding. But living together in the intimate 

association of marriage demands more than mere 
tolerance—it requires a high degree of oneness in 
respect to ideals, interests, and values. Young peo- 
ple need to understand this before they allow them- 
selves to fall in love with someone with whom last- 
ing marrige would be impossible. 

All careful students of the problem are agreed, 
moreover, that certain personality traits make one 
a poor marriage risk. Time and again marriages fail 
because one or both partners do not have the 
spiritual qualities it takes to make marriage suc- 
ceed. And since most of these problem personalities 
are the result of early home environments, parents 
must assume their share of responsibility for some 
marriage failures. This is not to say that parents 
neglect their children; for in most cases these un- 
happy results arise either from ignorance of a 
child’s emotional needs or from parents’ inability 
to surmount their own personality conflicts. 

Although the Church has long held up high 
ideals of character and has encouraged parents to 
train their children wisely, it is clear that something 
more is urgently needed. A greatly enlarged parent- 
education program, which gets away from lofty 
generalizations and down to the day-by-day prob- 
lems of child rearing, must be provided. A simple, 





a-b-c kind of teaching is what parents seek. 

Finally the Church could make a contribution 
to marriage stability by helping parents and young 
people develop a more wholesome attitude toward 
sex relations. On this shoal countless marriages 
flounder. To be sure, the Church has held up high 
standards of sex morality, but too often these are 
are on a definitely negative basis. But since the sex 
relationship is vital in marriage, and since one’s 
attitudes and behavior in this sphere have a strong 
determining influence on personality, the Church 
should be concerned to make it a positive good 
to the individual and to the marriage. It is God, 
after all, who created us male and female. This 
means that the human body, or any part of it, is 
not of itself evil, but can be the “temple of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

Those who counsel with young people before 
marriage or in problems that arise after marriage 
see over and over again the tragic results of ig- 
norance and unwholesome attitudes about sex. The 
traditional, condemning attitude of the Church, 
as it is reflected in parental attitudes and teaching, 
is too often a direct cause of marriage failure. Here, 
then, is a portion of life that religion must face 
realistically and frankly if it is to be redeemed from 
sordidness and made to be the strong unifying force 
that it can and should be in marriage. 

Where such a program in preparation for mar- 
riage has been tried, its effectiveness has been 
proved. The Church is challenged to undertake 
such a program more widely than ever before. By 
instilling better attitudes toward marriage and by 
helping young people to make wiser marriage 
choices, it can make a positive and constructive con- 
tribution to marriage permanence. 


A MISSIONARY RECEIVES A GIFT 


Some of the final results of what the Church does when it gives and sends 
missionaries to the field is indicated by this note sent by Japanese college girls, 
with a beautiful bouquet of flowers, to a missionary on her birthday. 


| eee ee ae ae 


Please accept our congratulations on your birthday. We wish you many happy 


returns of the day. 


This day is full of meaning for us, too. Because if you were not born, we 
could not have been Christians. We thank you for your guidance. Please help 


us and lead ever. 


May the blessings and good health be with you. 
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Yours sincerely, 


Junko Mori Fusako Asai 
Kikuko Sato Akie Kitagawa 
Yukiko Goto 
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Rev. Joseph S. Jones, minister of the Bramwell 
Church, presents the title of the car to Miss Hall 


home missionaries of the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States, who is serving 
the people in the mountain areas near Delvintia, 
Kentucky, now is able to meet the urgencies of her 
territory in a quicker and far more comfortable 
and satisfying manner. She has an automobile. 

The car was presented to her, recently, by the 
women of the Bramwell Presbyterian Church of 
Bramwell, West Virginia, and it is difficult to tell 
which is happier—the donors or the recipient. 

For when this church decided to accept the sug- 
gestion of the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, now a division of the Board of Church Ex- 
tension, that churches “adopt” a home missionary, 
it was with the feeling that a friendship would be 
established and that certain needs would be met, 
naturally. Probably not one thought at that time 
of an automobile for the chosen worker. 

Well, Miss Hall was assigned to the Bramwell 
Church. Mrs. Robson Grainger, Cause Secretary of 
Home Missions of the Women of the Church, 
carried the suggestion down to the women and 
won their enthusiastic support. It was a “thrill” 
to be doing something special for a home mis- 
sionary, and as a result Miss Hall was showered 
with gifts—her birthday was remembered and at 
Christmastime gifts flowed in. And then came the 


M* MABEL HALL, one of the pioneer 





*Prepared from material submitted by the Rev. 
Joseph R. Jones, pastor of the Bramwell Presbyterian 
Church, Bramwell, West Virginia. 





JULY, 1950 


Mrs. Robson Grainger presents 


Women Provide 


Home Missionary 
with Needed 


Automobile’ 


day when Miss Hall was to be the guest of the 
church. 

In her letters to the women, to express her ap- 
preciation of the gifts, Miss Hall had described 
her work in the mountains; she had told of the 
people and her services with and to them. Her 
letters completely stirred the hearts of the women. 
Miss Hall needed an automobile. She had no trans- 
portation. She had difficulty in getting to some of 
the mountain homes, depending always upon the 
love and the kindness of those among whom she 
worked. 

Suddenly Miss Mabel Hall became not a home 
missionary supported by the church—as all home 
missionaries seem to be to church members who do 
not know them personally and depend only upon 
what someone says about these workers or what 
they read in church papers (and some of these 
stories do sound like fiction)—but Miss Hall be- 
came a dear friend of every member of the church, 
and especially dear to the women of Bramwell 





(Continued on page 305) 
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the car keys to Miss Hall 
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His son preferred comic books to the 
Bible; so—Houston Harte did some- 
thing about it. 


An Editor 


OUSTON HARTE saw his son 

growing up with a keen interest 

in comic books and an indif- 
ference for the black-covered Bibles in 
the home. Harte was troubled. Reared 
under the influence of the Good Book, 
he knew that the Bible contains stories 
just as dramatic and as thrilling as 
any to be found in comic books; 
stories which have depth and mean- 
ing as well as entertainment value. 
But how could these stories be made 
appealing to readers of today? 
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Copyreads the Bible 


By JACK HARWELL * 


The publication of In Our Image last year was 
Harte’s answer to that question. The book has stim- 
ulated comment in the literary world by its search- 
ing effort to portray in word and picture the real 
spirit and people of the Old Testament. Clergy- 
men and art critics alike have joined in public ac- 
claim of its unusual characteristics. 

To those concerned with religion in our time, it 
is encouraging to see laymen turn their talents and 
the force of their professional training to make 


*Student at the University of Texas. 
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es Israel; right, Balaam 


Christianity more effective among their fellow 
laymen. 

Harte, a practicing newspaperman for more than 
thirty years, has achieved many honors in his pro- 
fession. He found a way of turning his professional 
talents into use for his religion. 

When he noticed his son’s preference for comic 
books, he had no idea he was taking the first step 
toward a new approach to Bible reading. The lan- 
guage of the King James Version, to his mind, 
could not be improved upon, yet he felt that the 
stories and personalities, for the lay reader, are 
often obscured by long passages of historical ma- 
terial. Harte’s remedy was natural for a news- 
paperman who has edited copy many years. He 
bought a cheap edition of the Bible, turned to one 
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of his favorite stories, and penciled out the facts 
that seemed extraneous to the story. 

The results made such interesting reading that 
Harte began to conceive the idea of a book of 
stories, edited for popular reading, but still re- 
taining the majestic flavor of the language of the 
King James Version. 

Behind his desire for such a version is Harte’s 
keen awareness of the neglect of Bible reading in 
the average home today. 

“Those who go to church,” he mused, “usually go 
only once each Sunday. The ones who go to Sunday 
school frequently do not go to church and many of 
those who go to church do not go to Sunday 
school. The only Bible reading many of them hear 
is not more than a few verses a week. The Holy 
Book is about as alive to them as the last few pages 
of Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis. The whole fabric 
of the Scripture reading is an unknown land as 
mythical as the lost continent.” 

Harte began his venture by compiling a list of 
the Biblical stories he liked best, then checking it 
with his own pastor in San Angelo, the Rev. B. O. 
Wood, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
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with another newspaperman in whose judgment he 
had confidence. 

Each of the three lists compiled include more 
than thirty of the same narratives. To Harte, the 
Old Testament narratives not only served to coun- 
sel the people for whom they were written, but 
also to point the way for all of us who are con- 
fronted with the ageless problems these stories so 
graphically depict. 

Having evolved his plan, Harte, in June, 1945, 
presented it to the Oxford University Press and 
to Guy Rowe, a great character portraitist who 
formerly did Time magazine covers. Both artist and 
publishers reacted enthusiastically. It was decided 
that the proposal, as first conceived, was too big 
for one volume. There were too many scenes to be 
pictured. It would be better to do one volume for 
the Old Testament and one later for the New 
Testament. Work would start at once. 

But who was to edit the book? Harte suggested 
first one, then another, well-known Biblical scholar, 
writer, or teacher, but each in turn was not available 
or not willing to accept the responsibility. 

Harte commented in an offhand manner that 
“any copyreader could edit the majority of the 
stories.” The other individuals at the round-table 
conference pounced on the idea. Who could do 
the job better than a newspaperman of thirty years 
experience who was also an elder in his church and 
a constant Bible reader? Harte himself was re- 
quested to take the job. 

The newspaperman was again faced with the 
proposition of doing the work himself or leaving 
it undone. He had little desire for the task, but 
his need for a book which would serve as an im- 
petus for getting more people back to the Bible 
and as a simplified manual of Biblical narratives 
was greater. He took up the challenge. The con- 
tract was signed November 26, 1945, and the book 
was begun. 

The immediate problem was to select twenty- 
six stories. A committee of well-known clergymen 
was set up. Each was requested to submit a list of 
fifty stories he felt should go into the book. The 
lists were then all correlated. It was found that 
twenty-six stories were high on the list of each 
selector. These became the textual material. They 
could be illustrated by thirty-two portraits. Mr. 
Harte went to work on the text; Guy Rowe, on the 
pictures. 

The name for the book was taken from the 
twenty-sixth verse of the opening chapter of Genesis. 
To assist the reader, it was decided that the stories 
should be headed by their familiar names rather 
than the location of the books from which they 
were taken. Jephthah, for example, is a famous 
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Biblical name, but only the student knows that 
his story of conquest and tragedy is found in the 
book of Judges. 

When Rowe was first queried concerning paint- 
ings for In Our Image, he confessed to an appall- 
ing unfamiliarity with the Good Book. He re- 
membered it from childhood but in the crowded 
intervening years he had given little time to the 
Scriptures. The prospect of exploring the Biblical 
text for character clues intrigued him. He took 
the job. 

Before making a single brush stroke Rowe spent 
months reading and rereading the Old Testament. 
For three and a half years he did little else. Then 
he began a quiet search for people in real life who 
seemed to be the physical reincarnation of the 
Biblical characters. These he found among his own 
friends; on trains and planes and in other public 
places; in great world figures of today, even in his 
own family. His models were images created in his 
mind by the words of the Bible and the people he 
saw around him. 

The change which took place in the artist while 
he worked on the portraits is a story in itself. He 
became vividly interested in the Bible and in re- 
ligion. As he says himself, he has now become a 
real Christian and plans to devote the rest of his 
life to religious art. 

In the frontispiece of the book it is said of his 
work: 

“Guy Rowe’s portraits make use of a good deal 
of symbolism and an extraordinary amount of 
detail. They are today’s faces, but they are also 
yesterday’s and tomorrow’s. There is about them a 
universality that is found only in great art. Rarely 
has an artist, and perhaps never before has a 
Biblical artist, been able to bring to his public 
such extravagant use of brilliant color. This is 
Rowe’s great talent. It is illustrated in every one 
of his portraits. 

“At first view, because the pictures are so different 
from the traditional, Rowe’s David or Job is some- 
what startling. But repeated observation brings to 
each beholder greater understanding of the artist’s 
aim, which is to show that people from the pages 
of the Bible have a message as important for us 
of the twentieth century as it was thousands of 
years ago.” 

(Continued on page 332) 





Pictures on the opposite page are top, Houston Harte; 

left, Ezekiel; and right, Elisha. All of these paintings 

are by Guy Rowe, representative of those contained 

in the book In Our Image. They are copyrighted 1949 
by Oxford University Press 

















Leaders of children will find real inspiration for build- 
ing more effective children’s programs if they are 


Toronto Bound— August, 1950 


By FLORENCE STANSBURY * 


AVE YOU NOT OFTEN DREAMED of 
Heine a participant in a great world confer- 

ence that shapes the destiny of many people? 
You can make your dream come true in August, 
1950; and though it is a world conference, it comes 
to your own northern front door! So prepare now 
to take advantage of the nearness of the Mid-Cen- 
tury World Convention on Christian Education in 
Toronto, August tenth to sixteenth. 

Here you will find a truly international spirit 
as leading religious educators gather from some 
seventy-five to one hundred countries. You will 
have opportunity to talk with some of our Christian 
brethren that are a part of the family of God whom 
perhaps you have only read of before. Do you have 
a quantity of stored-up questions to ask our Chris- 
tian friends from such places as Ceylon, Colombia, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo, Tanganyika, the Philip- 
pines, and Europe? Our fellowship will be rich and 
will bless us the rest of our lives if we come ready 
to hear as well as to be heard! Our North American 
practices in Christian education seem good to those 
of us who use them, but we have much to learn 
from our teachers and leaders from around the 
world who are also trying to “rightly divide the 
word of truth.” As we have opportunity to share 
experiences and to learn from one another with 
open minds and hearts, we will all grow toward a 
new understanding of the great theme of the con- 
vention: Jesus Christ—Teacher and Lord. 

In addition to the World Convention, there will 
be two other meetings of special interest to all of 
us, although it will not be the privilege of all of 
us actually to participate in them. 

The first meeting will take place late in July 
when there will be an Institute on Christian Edu- 
cation. A carefully selected group of about 250 
Christian educators from around the world will 
come together to discuss the present state of Chris- 


“Director of Missionary Education of Children, Northern Baptist 
Convention. 
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tian education in each particular country with a 
look toward enlarging our plans to increase the 
effectiveness of the program in the coming fifty 
years. Out of this great meeting of the finest minds 
at work in Christian education will come help for 
preparing curriculum materials and for training 
leaders, and thoughtful studies of new strategies 
and next steps to reach the unreached with the 
gospel message of Jesus Christ. 

The next significant gathering will be the In- 
ternational Council Conference on Children’s Work 
in which some fifty world-wide delegates responsible 
for children’s work in many countries will sit with 
the 250 or more delegated children’s leaders from 
North America to determine how we can be of 
mutual help one to the other. 

Then comes the great World Convention, from 
August tenth to sixteenth. This convention is open 
to most of us in North America. On each morning 
during the convention, and on several afternoons, 
all those interested in children’s work will be in- 
vited to meet together at a designated place to 
worship, to engage in discussion groups, and listen 
to international leaders. During these morning 
sessions the children’s workers will be centering 
their thinking around these five great discussion 
points: 


1. The Child in the Contemporary World and 
Implications for Christian Education 

. A Total Program of Christian Education for 
Children 

3. Religious Motion Pictures and Their Use 

4. Christian Education in Home, Church, and 
School 

. Education to Develop World Christian Fellow- 
ship 


nN 


or 


In the afternoon sessions the children’s workers 
will gather in smaller groups for practical help 
through demonstrations and visualizations of such 
important subjects as: 
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1. Using the Bible with Children 
2. Guiding Children in Worship 
3. Winning Children to Christ 


You will also be interested in an extensive ex- 
hibit of books in every area of Christian education. 
A very real attempt is being made to secure materials 
from around the world so that we can all see what 
each of us has to work with as we teach children, 
train leaders, and help teachers and children to 
know better Jesus Christ—Teacher and Lord. 

In addition to the book exhibit and in the same 
large room, there will be an interesting demonstra- 
tion of creative activities, their use and place in a 
program of Christian education. An outstanding 
authority in this field will be in attendance to de- 
scribe and explain techniques used in developing 
a creative spirit that helps children to understand 
better and to make a part of themselves their dis- 
cussions, reading, and other experiences in Chris- 
tian nurture. 

The evenings will be great mass meetings when 
perhaps 7,000 to 20,000 people will be gathered 
together in services of inspiration, information, 
and fellowship! 

On Sunday afternoon you surely will want to be 
a part of the company which makes a pilgrimage to 
the memorial of Robert Raikes, the founder of the 
Sunday-school movement. 





The Desert Shall Bloom 


All of these features and many interesting sur- 
prises are in store for those who go to Toronto in 
August, 1950. 

The Committee in Canada is working hard on all 
the details, and enthusiastically, too, for they are 
so glad they are going to have this opportunity to 
be hosts and to share with so many all the loveliness 
of Toronto. Their welcome will be one of the 
most beautiful and significant sessions of our days 
there. 

A few of the people you will hear are, Right 
Honorable Lord Mackintosh, Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, Dr. Charles Malik, Mr. C. W. Li, and 
Bishop Stephen S. Neill. There are many others, 
but these few names should whet your appetite for 
the full supply of good things in store for you. 

Are you ready to go? Do you have a ticket and 
a place to stay while you are there? Though it is 
late, it is not too late to make plans to attend this 
World Convention in Toronto August tenth to 
sixteenth. You must be a part of that great fellow- 
ship of world Christians who will be gathering to- 
gether to proclaim to the world this new vision of 
faith and witness, Jesus Christ—Teacher and Lord. 
Get your registration blank as well as further in- 
formation about the Convention from Dr. Philip C. 
Jones, World Council of Christian Education, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





(Continued from page 292) 


Only the proper presentation of Christianity and 
the patience to wait perhaps years for results of 
our teachings will help the Andean Indian in his 
search for a better way of life. 


What We Hope To Do 


We realize that as yet we have only scratched 
the surface. Soil conservation must be continued 
and extended beyond the borders of Picalqui. A 
long crop rotation with plenty of alfalfa and grass 
must be established. Improved livestock must be 
increased as fast as our soil will provide forage. 
Also our crops and livestock must be bred and 
selected to withstand our vigorous climate and at 
the same time meet the economic needs of the 
Indian. We hope to have a light tractor with ma- 
chinery that may be pulled either by it or by 
animal power. Besides facilitating our tillage and 
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harvesting operations it would permit the improve- 
ment of the lower abandoned section. When and 
if this can be brought to the point of production, 
we hope to develop a practical method of turning 
the land over to the Indians. 

But long before that point is reached we hope 
to have a new church-school building, with facili- 
ties for complete primary school and a center for 
worship and religious instruction. We hope, too, to 
have a resident missionary doctor and possibly a 
small hospital. Thus as the Indians are trained in 
better care of soil, crops, and livestock, as they 
learn to build more comfortable, cleaner homes, 
as they learn better care of their bodies and minds, 
they will be ready to realize fuller citizenship in 
this country which has all but forgotten their 
existence. And with that widening responsibility, 
may they accept the saving grace of our Lord and 
Saviour! 
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First Annual Conference on 


CHURCH EXTENSION 


NTEREST is steadily 

growing in the first 

annual conference on 
Church Extension, to be 
held August 21-27, at 
Montreat, N. C., under 
the direction of the 
Board of Church Exten- 
sion, of which Dr. Ver- 
non S. Broyles is Execu- 
tive Secretary. The Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, 
Secretary of Promotion 
of the Board, will be 
the program director. 

This year the conference will be designed to at- 
tract not only Home Mission leaders, town and 
country church pastors and lay leaders, but all 
ministers and lay people who are vitally interested 
in church extension and the avenues leading to at- 
tainment in this field of Church endeavor. Each 
phase of the work of the Board, which includes 
Home Missions, Radio, Evangelism, Christian Re- 
lations, and Negro Work, will be emphasized in 
the program. Those desiring room reservations at 
Montreat for this conference should write im- 
mediately to the Mountain Retreat Association. 

Just preceding the Church Extension Conference 
will be the Montreat Institute of Theology in which 
leading theologians, educators, and speakers from 
this country and abroad will be presented in a ten- 
day period over which Dr. J. Rupert McGregor, 
president of the Mountain Retreat Association, 
Montreat, N. C., will preside. Dr. McGregor has 
expressed the hope that Church Extension leaders 
and Home Mission workers may be able to attend 
part, or all, of the theological institute and the 
conference on Church Extension as well. 

High lights on the Church Extension Conference 
program include the following: 





Rev. Charles H. Gibboney 


Platform Bible Hour conducted by Dr. Bernard 
Boyd, professor of Bible at Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 

Refresher Course on Preaching for town and 
country pastors taught by Dr. Andrew W. Black- 
wood, Professor of Homiletics at Princeton Theo- 
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logical Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

Morning Worship led by the Rev. John F. Ander- 
son, Jr., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Tyler, ‘Texas. 

Home Mission Association will meet for five two- 
hour sessions during the Conference. Speakers and 
discussion leaders include Dr. Walter Barlow, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. Eugene Smathers, Big Lick, 
Tenn.; Dr. R. G. Hutcheson, Louisa, Va.; Rev. O. 
V. Caudill, Salisbury, N. C.; Rev. E. N. Rock, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dr. James M. Carr, Atlanta, Ga., 
and Dr. Broyles, Atlanta, Ga. 

Seminar for Town and Country Pastors. Leaders 
will be Dr. James Appleby, Richmond, Va.; Dr. 
Cecil A. Thompson, Decatur, Ga.; Dr. ED. Fi. 
Thompson, Atlanta, Ga.; Dr. Eugene Smathers, 
Big Lick, Tenn.; Dr. R. G. Hutcheson, Louisa, 
Va.; Dr. C. Morton Hanna, Louisville, Ky., and 
Dr. Carr, Atlanta, Ga. 

Woman’s Study Class led by Mrs. W. Frank Smith 
and Mrs. W. R. Ulrich, both of Atlanta. 

Class for Ministers’ Wives conducted by Mrs. 
Andrew W. Blackwood, Princeton, N. J. 

Radio Workshop for those interested in religious 
radio promotion. 

Sunday Morning Preacher will be Dr. Broyles. 
The evening sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
William C. Brown, pastor of Hull Memorial and 
Harveyton Presbyterian Churches, Harveyton, Ky. 

Evening Addresses will be given by Dr. Barlow; 
J. E. Edens, Okolona, Miss.; Dr. E. T. Thompson, 
Richmond, Va.; Dr. Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn.; and 
the Rev. Walter R. Passiglia, Tampa, Florida. 

Vesper Services conducted by home missionaries 
representing various fields of home mission work. 

Preview Showing of recent movies in the field of 
church extension. 

Audio-Visual Display of equipment and materials 
available for church use. 

Exhibit of Promotional Materials used success- 
fully by presbyteries in the promotion of their 
work. 

Reception honoring home missionaries. 

This conference has been planned to reach 
heights in inspiration, instruction, and fellowship. 
It is planned for all those interested in Church 
Extension. 
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Saturday’s scrimmage session over, Coach Matty 
Bell herded his champion S. M. U. Mustangs into 
the dressing room to plan an all-important team 
meeting. It was time for the Mustangs to choose a 
top college football team to oppose them in the 
New Year’s Cotton Bowl classic. The whole sports 
world was awaiting their decision. 

“Any of you men who can’t be here for the 
meeting tomorrow morning at 10:30?” the Coach 
asked. 

One hand went up. It belonged to Doak Walker, 
the greatest Mustang of them all. 

“What’s the trouble, Doak?” put Matty Bell. 

“Sunday-school time, Coach,” explained the All- 
American who had just been named the nation’s 
outstanding football player of the year. 

Matty wasn’t surprised, for he knew that the 
Doaker had always been mighty active in the Sun- 
day school at Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
which is just a few blocks down the street from the 
S. M. U. campus. 

“All right, then,” he conceded, “how about our 
meeting at 11:30? Anyone who can’t be there at 
that time tomorrow?” 


*Dallas, Texas. 
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DOAK WALKER— 


All-American 







By MRS. JOHN R. SMITH * 


The story of a football great who is as completely all-Christian in his life 
as he is all-American on the field. 


Again the same lone hand went up. 

“How come, Doak?” 

“Church,” was Doak Walker’s matter-of-fact re- 
sponse. 

The meeting was held at 2:30. 

And so, we introduce Mr. Doak Walker from 
down in Dallas, Texas. Of course as the three-time 
All-American who is going to continue his foot- 
ball magic for Bo McMillan’s professional Detroit 
Lions during the coming season, Doak hardly needs 
an introduction to anyone for he is one of the 
most widely publicized football players of all time. 
But we do want to introduce Doak as the top- 
flight Presbyterian and the Christian gentleman 
that he is. 

With Doak this has all come about very naturally. 
His parents, the Ewell Walkers, are themselves out- 
standing Presbyterians. They have always believed 
in giving their church the loyalty and leadership 
that it deserves. And now Doak is following their 
good example. Priority for Sunday school and 
church has been a family habit for the Walkers 
from Doak’s Nursery Department days on up. And 
so it was perfectly natural for Doak to profess his 
faith in Christ and join the Church as a Junior in 
the church school. And likewise, it was perfectly 
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Doak, his parents, and 
his sister Pat look over 
their clippings of his foot- 
ball career which they are 
keeping in a_ scrapbook 








Above, Doak and _ his 
pretty bride smile for the 
cameraman as they jog 
along on a hayride; right, 
Dr. William M. Elliott 
(center), pastor of High- 
land Park Presbyterian 
Church, chats with Doak 
(right) while Mr. Walker 
looks on 
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natural for him years later to give his Church 
priority over even that important team meeting of 
the Cotton Bowl-bound S. M. U. Mustangs. 

If you guess from all of this that Doak Walker 
is a good Presbyterian churchman, you are right. 
Dr. William M. Elliott, who is Doak’s pastor at the 
Dallas Highland Park Presbyterian Church, en- 
thusiastically confirms the fact that he most cer- 
tainly is. Not in a showy way, of course, for Doak 
is naturally a bit shy and retiring except when he 
has a football under his arm. “But,” says Dr. Elliott, 
“Doak is always there, ready to do whatever needs 
to be done, and to do it well. He is a splendid in- 
fluence among our young people and they think 
that he is ‘out of this world.’” Certainly Doak 
puts real meaning into his church membership. 

But Doak’s Christian training and character are 
reflected as well outside the soaring Gothic walls 
of Highland Park Church as within. For instance, 
there is this thing of sportsmanship. Doak’s Dad, 
who used to play football for Austin College, has 
always placed this first in whatever athletic instruc- 
tions he had for his talented son. And Doak has 
learned well. He is a top sportsman, always ready 
to abide by an official’s decision, playing with equal 
zeal and fairness regardless of how the game is 
going. To Mr. Lester Jordan, who directs publicity 
for S. M. U., Doak “exemplifies the Golden Rule 
on the football field. He always went the second 
mile with his opponents. He turned the other cheek 
by not retaliating. He was always generous in his 
praise of the other team. In the Penn State game 
of 1948, a Negro player, probably feeling a bit ill 
at ease on a Texas gridiron, was singled out as the 
game ended for Doak’s sincere congratulations and 
hearty handshake.” 

This year, upon learning that Collier’s Magazine 


was once more planning to make him its All- 
American choice, Doak wrote to Editor Bill Fay ask- 
ing that his name be withdrawn from consideration. 
He explained in his letter that since injuries 
and illness had kept him from playing much 
of the season, other players who had _ played 
more deserved the honor more than he. Mr. Fay, 
in turn, writing in Collier’s said, “It was an un- 
selfish act of sportsmanship without precedent in 
sixty years of All-American tradition.” No wonder 
that Doak Walker has been named “sportsman of 
the year.” 

Doak has learned his Christian ideals not only 
on Sundays but seven days a week in his home. He 
tells of a healthy, happy home where religion has 
a very natural and central place. Every morning 
at the breakfast table Mr. Walker reads a chapter 
from the Bible and then leads his family in prayer 
to God. In the prayer God is brought into every 
event the day holds—including football. It is no 
wonder that Doak’s friends like to drop by the 
Walker home to share their family prayers. And 
what happens on those days when Mr. Walker has 
to be absent? Why, of course, it’s Doak Walker, 
All-American, who steps in to call the signals and 
get the plays of the day from the Great Coach. 

We can be very sure that this is just the sort 
of home that Doak and the lovely Norma Peterson 
are establishing since their marriage in the spring. 

For, says Doak, “I think the right kind of re- 
ligious life is not only beneficial, but it is also 
really necessary. It makes the family more of a unit 
and I think that going to church is the foundation 
of a fellow’s learning in his youth and a great 
comfort and asset in his adult life.” ' 

And you are right, Doak Walker—right as an 
All-American! 


Women Provide Home Missionary with Needed Automobile 


(Continued from page 295) 


Presbyterian Church. Suddenly these women did 
not want “their” Miss Hall climbing mountains 
or begging rides. She must have an automobile. 

Mrs. Grainger’s husband located a used car, 
which was in tiptop condition, and found that it 
could be purchased for $500. That was not too 
great an obstacle for the determined women, who 
did not have the money but had to raise it through 
“prayer and sacrifice and faith” and a love which 
had nestled deep in their hearts for Miss Hall. 

So the day came when Miss Hall came to Bram- 
well. And what a welcome she received! She was 
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dined and feted and permitted to tell of her work, 
of course; and she thanked the women, and the 
church, for her car. Not only that, but the love 
feast continued several days and Miss Hall started 
back to the mountains not only with assured trans- 
portation for her work, but with an additional gift 
of $50 for license and insurance in the State of 
Kentucky. 

Miss Hall is the missionary of the Bramwell 
Presbyterian Church, and every woman of that 
church feels she is at work, as never before, pro- 
moting the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 
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By WILLIAM C. BROWN * 


“TT can’t be done!” sighed a member of the 
| ouitaing committee. “We cannot possibly get 
the money to put up this sort of building!” 

These were members of the Hilton Presbyterian 
Church. Three years before this, a Sunday school 
and preaching service had been started in the 
Hilton coal camp near Hazard, Kentucky. Interest 
had quickly flamed and steadily increased until the 
church had been organized in the near-record time 
of five months. Services had been held in a family- 
owned church building, formerly Baptist. The 
building had been a wonderful help in the begin- 
ning, but it had only one room and the thirty- 
seven charter members had already more than 
doubled. Sunday-school attendance was over 100. 
Classrooms partitioned off only by curtains were 
overflowing into each other and Beginners and 
Primaries were literally stepping on each other’s 
toes! Something had to be done. A new building 
was a “must.” So a committee was appointed in 
March, 1949, and they were meeting to consider 
“what” and “how” and “when.” 

A drawing had been submitted of a brick build- 
ing with pine-panelled interior, sanctuary, separate 
assembly room for recreation and smaller meetings, 
classrooms, kitchen, rest room. It seemed probable 
that such a building put up in the Hazard area 
where building costs and labor are high would 
cost as much as $25,000. The members of the church 
are for the most part miners with wages and hours 
and even work itself uncertain. Some have other 
work, but none is “blessed” with money to any 
degree. The idea of putting up such a building did 
seem somewhat preposterous! 


*Pastor, Hull Memorial and Harveyton Presbyterian Churches, 
Kentucky. 
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“Remember, though,” spoke up another member 
of the committee, “people said we would never be 
able to secure the use of our first meetinghouse. 
Other groups had tried to get it and failed, but 
God opened the way for us. If God wants us to 
have this building, why He can open the way for 
us now.” 

“That is right,” said the pastor. “I found a story 
the other day I want to use in a sermon some time, 
but I will share it with you now. Someone found 
an unusual grave stone inscription one day when 
looking through an old cemetery. It was the grave 
of a woman, and the inscription read, ‘She did what 
she couldn’t!’ Our funds may be limited, but God’s 
are not. If this is the building that we need to 
advance God’s Kingdom most effectively in this 
community He will help us. Let’s see what we 
really do need in this plan.” 

And so, initial cost was balanced against dura- 
bility, utility against beauty, present size against 
future development, and finally a building much 
like the original drawing was adopted as a goal. 
The cost had been pared to a probable $20,000. 

As news of the proposed church building spread, 
interest began to grow among folks who had never 
shown any previous interest in this, or any church 
in some cases. The Hazard Presbyterian Church 
initiated and supports this work, and most of the 
money came from these friends. The largest gift 
came from Mrs. Walter A. Hull, and in apprecia- 
tion the Hilton congregation voted to name the 
new building the Walter A. Hull Memorial Church 
in honor of Mrs. Hull’s husband who died about 
six years ago. The Synod’s Home Mission Com- 
mittee gave $2,000. Four friends gave $1,000 each, 
and several others $500 each. One woman out west 
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made possible the gift of beautiful oak pews. Many 
more smaller gifts were given with much love and 
sacrifice. The various circles of the Hazard Church 
gave special gifts of money or equipment. The 
Hilton men themselves contributed more than 
1500 hours of work, and thus considerably lessened 
the cost of the building. 

The most wonderful part of this experience was 
the provision of the Lord for each need as it arose. 
When a load of cement or bricks had to be paid 
for, the money was always there. Perhaps it arrived 
only the morning it was needed, but it was there. 
This almost miraculous providence of the Lord 
enabled the building to be completed far more 
quickly than anyone had at first anticipated. 
Ground was broken on the third of May and by 
August the building was completed except for 
minor and finishing details and the arrival of the 
pews. The cost had amounted almost exactly to 
$20,000. 

The congregation felt that the dedication services 
should be especially meaningful and helpful, not 
only to themselves but to the whole community 
as well. The date was set for the second Sunday 
in November, the third anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the church. Each of the ministers who had 
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held revival services for the church during the 
three years was invited, and all but one could come. 
The Secretary of the Missions Division of the 
Board of Church Extension, Dr. Claude Pritchard, 
was also invited to be present. The actual services 
were preceded by visiting and prayer meetings. 

On Saturday night, Rev. Coy Turner brought 
a message to those in the community not already 
Christian. Sunday morning, Rev. ‘Thomas Rhea 
brought a message to the church members for re- 
newed loyalty and consecration. Sunday afternoon, 
after a special song service led by Rev. Chester 
Ranck, Dr. Claude Pritchard brought an inspiring 
challenge especially directed to the young people 
for full-time Christian service. About sixty young 
people from the Hull Memorial, Harveyton, and 
Hazard Churches were present, and six came for- 
ward expressing a desire to enlist for full-time 
service as led of the Lord. That night the actual 
dedication message was brought by Rev. Warren 
Gaw, and the congregation made their dedicatory 
vows. 

The new building has already proved a blessing 
and an inspiration to the church members and com- 
munity. The Sunday school has grown so large that 
they are seriously considering finishing up Sunday- 
school classrooms in the basement to 
hold new classes. 

“We surely did what we couldn't, 
didn’t we?” said one member of the 
building committee to another re- 
cently as they stood looking at the 
finished building. 

“Well, the Lord did the part we 
couldn’t, sure enough,” returned the 
other. “In fact, I’m not sure that we 
really expected enough of Him. 
What’s that verse in the Old Testa- 
ment about ‘proving’ Him? We just 
didn’t plan on room enough to re- 
ceive all the blessing He wanted to 
pour out on us. When our faith grows 


a little more, maybe our church will, 
too.” 


The church which couldn’t be built 
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Representatives of three faiths lead the morning worship during Brother- 
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Miss McElvaney receives a devotional from the boy who wrote it 


One School 
UNAFRAID 


of Religion 


By KENNETH L. WILSON * 





hood Week 


splitting Champaign hang- 

over, nothing less. When the 
United States Supreme Court 
decided in favor of one Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, and against 
the school board of a university 
town in Illinois, the “released 
time” principle of religious edu- 
cation was given a staggering 
but not decisive blow. The rul- 
ing succeeded only in befuddling 
school and church officials, which 
befuddlement still persists. 

It is time for someone to come 
up with a refreshing new idea 
that will cut through the heart 
of this “religion in the schools” 
matter to its basic intents. And 
down in a suburb of Dallas, 
Texas, it looks as if maybe some- 
one has! 

The makings of our dilemma 
were not suddenly thrust upon 
us. As far back as 1925 the 
schools of Mt. Lebanon, Penn- 
sylvania, were co-operating in 
weekday religious education. I 
know; I was David—or was it 
Goliath?—one Wednesday after- 
noon. The plan had originated 
elsewhere more than ten years 
before that. Hundreds of school 
systems went along with it, dis- 
missing their pupils an hour 
early one day each week so that 
they could receive religious in- 
struction if their parents so 
elected, each faith by itself. Stu- 
dents whose parents did not sign 
up stayed in study hall, looking 
lonely and wondering what re- 
ligion was all about. 

Some boards allowed these re- 
ligious classes to meet in the 
school buildings; others required 
the children to leave the school 
property and go to a nearby 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish 
house of worship for their hour’s 
training. Champaign, Illinois, 
had an in-pupil released-time set- 
up—and it was this against 
which the Supreme Court ruled. 


| T has been a confusing, head- 


*From the Christian Herald, January, 
1950. Used by permission. 
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Briefly, what has this ruling accomplished? 
The more skittery school boards have totally 
thrown out religion on the state’s time. Others 
have moved classes from school buildings into 
neighboring churches. A few stand-patters are going 
ahead, indignantly defiant; but they are made 
to feel too much like Bible bootleggers. Since 
Champaign took a drubbing, nobody is dead cer- 
tain of anything—not even whether it is constitu- 
tional to demand that ten Scripture verses be read 
daily without comment, as the law of at least one 
state requires. This is the seething caldron of con- 
fusion which is released time as of now. 

Through it all Highland Park, Texas, has been 
utterly unmoved. They can look at Champaign or 
let it alone, with equal composure. They think 
they have something just about as good as released 
time, and certainly more unassailable. 

Like many good ideas, this one began quite in- 
nocently. No one expected that it would grow to 
national proportions. Miss Maude McElvaney, music 
teacher and enthusiastic member of the Presby- 
terian Church, noticed a tiny four-line magazine 
article suggesting planned morning devotionals for 
public-school groups. 

The seed fell on soil readied by the gleaming 
new public address installation in the junior high, 
completed only about six months before. Like 
every good teacher, Miss McElvaney knew that 
gadgets and equipment were valuable only as they 
were used. And, like all churchgoers, this junior 
high school music teacher had heard about—and 
witnessed—the crack-up of religion at the teen-age 
level. She could read more than music; the accusa- 
tions hurled at the public schools by parochial 
pluggers were inescapable. 

But Maude McElvaney refused to accept the 
proposition that God and the public schools were 
not on speaking terms. Of course, the schools could 
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While educators and courts wrangle over re- 
ligion in the public schools, a junior high in 
Dallas calmly demonstrates that God and char- 
acter-building go together 


not teach religious dogma. But, she asked herself, 
were they to disregard God, ignore Him, pretend 
that the movement swelled by millions of His 
followers had a smaller destiny in shaping world 
history than the gyrations of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted or Napoleon or some other upsetter of the 
social and political order of their times? Did not 
Jesus Christ introduce a profoundly more signifi- 
cant element into sociology than Thomas More or 
John Locke? In our thorough zeal to keep the 
Church and the State distinct and separate, were 
we not ripping out some of the very elements which 
kept the state secure? In our attempt to scrape off 
creedal paint, were we not gouging into the wood 
underneath, leaving it marred and weakened? 

These questions this tall, serious music teacher 
asked herself and others. From her own soul and 
from representative deep convictions, the answers 
came: 

The public schools as public schools had the 
right and the civic responsibility to make students 
aware of God. What the students did with this 
awareness was their own business and the busi- 
ness of their churches. And the school’s basic re- 
sponsibility was not being fully discharged. Yes, 
there was a Texas law which permitted the read- 
ing of the Bible by the teacher without comment. 
This was done in homeroom periods, if the teacher 
felt like it. At the Highland Park Junior High 
School, some did and some didn’t. 

Miss McElvaney thought of her four-line clip- 
ping and she thought of the public address outfit 


Left, The Boys’ Choir opens the morning services 
with a devotional hymn; above, A student broad- 
casts a devotional while another works the controls 
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and she thought of all these other things. Then 
she put down on paper the first of her devotionals. 
If all the students could join in a few minutes of 
inspiration at the same time at the start of the 
morning, when their minds were alert, when the 
whole day ahead could be the laboratory for what 
they had heard and wished to test, what would it 
do to the school? It would be enlightening to find 
out. 

Although the doors opened at 8:30 and students 
were permitted to come in at that time, classes be- 
gan at 9. Miss McElvaney planned the devotional 
to last not more than five or six minutes, only a 
tiny slice out of that first-period class. It would 
open with music, a hymn of one of the churches, 
calling the more than 1,000 students to quiet atten- 
tion. Then there would be a verse of Scripture, 
followed by a short meditation. This would not be 
an exposition of the verse; there was that “no- 
comment” law which was a good law for a de- 
mocracy in which a student must remain free to 
choose his own spiritual interpreters. The medita- 
tion and the Bible verse would carefully point in 
the same direction; first would be heard the wisdom 
of God and then the wisdom of man. These would 
be gathered up, bound together in a prayer of 
thanks and resolution, and at the “Amen,” school 
would take up immediately. Such was the blueprint 
she followed. 

Having prepared five samples, Miss McElvaney 
took them to her principal, who sent her to the 
superintendent of schools for his evaluation of the 
whole idea. The superintendent gave them the 
green light. And so at a few minutes before nine 
one morning late in January, 1947, the music 
teacher and the dramatics teacher huddled self- 
consciously in the studio and control room off 
the principal’s office. On the hour, when the whir 
of the opening bell had subsided, Miss McElvaney 
set the pickup needle down on a hymn recording, 
and the experiment was launched. 

The music faded and the dramatics teacher 
spoke into the microphone: “‘In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.’ 
Proverbs 3:6.” Then she went into her clincher, 
the “application” of the text to a student’s every- 
day life. She told briefly how some boys and girls 
take responsibility, how some accept it, and how 
some shun it. “If a teacher is out of the room, do 
you take the responsibility of suggesting to the 
others that you get quiet and be working until 
your teacher returns? When you are elected as a 
student council representative, do you accept the 
responsibility? Or, when you are asked to do some- 
thing, do you reply, ‘Oh, let someone else do that’? 
Junior high pupils are no longer babies; in a few 
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Scene in a classroom while students listen to the devo- 
tional service 


more years you will be the citizens who will help 
run this world. . . . But you can’t do it alone! 
Thank God for a nation where boys and girls grow 
up knowing the Almighty God. It’s true that some 
of you don’t pay much attention to Him until you 
get in a tight place, and then you ask Him to help 
you. Maybe just you by yourself can’t assume much 
responsibility, but you and God together will make 
quite a team!” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then a quiet 
prayer. “Dear God, we ask Thy help in being able 
to accept responsibility not only here at school, 
but in our homes and in our churches and syna- 
gogues. We want to be strong and able to win the 
world for Thy Kingdom. Amen.” 

Miss McElvaney clicked the switch, and they 
were “off the air.” 

Well, there it was. What would the students 
think? What would the teachers think? After all, 
the devotional did cut into the first period class by 
five minutes. And, after all, there were in the listen- 
ing audience 43 Catholic and 83 Jewish youngsters, 
to say nothing of the whole gamut of Protestant de- 
nominations. Any one of the minorities could make 
a substantial uproar. 

But no uproar came. There were only pleasant 
words as Miss McElvaney returned to her music 
class. Things seemed even to go a little more 
smoothly that day, but maybe she only imagined 
it. However, it was not many weeks until others 
were imagining the same thing. 

“We're studying letter writing,” the English 
teacher told Miss McElvaney, “and the class is 
planning to write letters telling you what they 
think of the devotionals.” 

The seventh-graders thought well indeed. A girl 
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wrote, “They have given me a better slant on life.” 
A boy said significantly, “The prayer and readings 
from the Bible are the most reverent things I have 
every morning.” Another boy put down: “I sin- 
cerely like the morning devotional that we have. I 
think it keeps us in a very good mood all day long 
—like telling the truth and being honest all the 
time.” Another girl wrote, “It has helped me per- 
sonally a great deal. If everyone would listen to our 
devotional, our school would be the best in the 
U. S.”—and then she added cautiously, “if not 
already.” 

It wasn’t long until the two sponsoring teachers 
had plenty of offers of help. Everyone was clamor- 
ing to get into the act. The band leader suggested 
that, instead of using records for the hymn each 
morning, the band provide the music once a week. 
Wednesday mornings now belong to the band. The 
Boys’ Choir and the Girls’ Chorus worked fever- 
ishly to rehearse so that they would be good enough 
to sing. Just as frequently as they have something 
prepared, they are now used, singing from the 
auditorium stage where there is another microphone 
outlet. ‘The principal tried his hand at writing de- 
votionals, and now Fridays belong to him. The 
coach does some of them, and where are there 
teen-agers who will not sit up and take notice when 
they hear their coach praying, “Heavenly Father, 
help us to remember Thee in this fast changing 
world; may we allot some of our time each day to 
talking with Thee in prayer and to furthering 
Thy cause”? 

There are devotionals dealing with special weeks 
and days. The Golden Rule Week programs 
brought this comment from a girl: “This week I 
thought was one of the nicest weeks in the year. 
Everyone was helping everyone out of jams.” 

Specific problems have been handled as the need 
arose. The Halloween devotional began with the 
reassuring Scripture verse: “The Lord is my light 
and my salvation; whom shall I fear? the Lord is 
the strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid?” 
The Halloween custom was briefly traced through 
history, concluding: “When you go abroad Hal- 
loween night, let’s not destroy or ruin anyone’s pro- 
perty. Don’t do anything to anyone’s belongings that 
you wouldn’t want done to yours.” The prayer 
was keenly phrased, “O God, help us to be more 
thoughtful of others and the property of others. 
Please walk at our side Halloween night and help 
us not to do anything of which we would be 
ashamed.” 

When a wave of stealing hits the school, a de- 
votional on the subject quickly puts things in order. 

When rowdiness in the school bus prompted a 
broadcast called “Bus Drivers Speak!” the prayer 
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asked: “Help us to do better and give us the 
courage to do the right thing regardless of what 
the rest of the kids do. Amen.”” Manners and court- 
esy, and teen-age fields which may at any time be 
expediently plowed were given attention by a series 
of pungent devotionals. 

Snobbishness and lack of friendliness with new- 
comers are other timely subjects that have been 
pointedly discussed—with results. These have been 
the peculiar sins of Highland Park Junior High, 
a school of over-privileged children located in a 
wealthy suburban section of beautiful homes and 
churches. The devotionals and the aid they gave 
to two school projects— the sponsoring of a poorly- 
financed school in South ‘Texas and one in Greece 
—helped to cut down potential snobs into warm- 
hearted conscientious young citizens. 

There were a few misunderstandings, naturally, 
especially when the devotional program first began. 
“I didn’t like the music you played this morning,” 
one teacher told Miss McElvaney. “What in the 
world was it?” 

“That was a Jewish hymn,” was the quiet answer. 

“Well, I still didn’t like it,” the teacher sniffed. 

Maude McElvaney is no bush-beater. A morning 
or so later the dissenter was startled when the class- 
room loudspeakers pronounced firmly: “Each morn- 
ing you hear music before the verse of Scripture, 
and some hymns you may like and some you may 
not at first. But just remember, in our junior high 
school we have all three religions represented, and 
when you hear an unfamiliar hymn, although you 
may not understand it, it may be just the music 
that will help your Catholic friend start the day 
off right, or it may be a hymn from the Jewish 





Miss Maude McElvaney is a native of Denison, 
Texas. She was reared in a Christian home and says 
that she received a priceless heritage from her mother 
and father who taught Christianity by living it. Miss 
McElvaney is practicing this method of teaching 
Christianity as she teaches music to the young people 
of Highland Park Junior High School, Dallas, Texas, 
and directs the Boys’ Choir there. 

She is a member of the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church, where she served for a number of years as 
organist. She is active in the Business Women’s Circle 
and is very much in demand as a speaker to young 
people. Miss McElvaney is a splendid example of 
what one person is doing through her profession to - 
advance the cause of Christ in the world. By her 
pleasing personality, her keen understanding of youth 
and their problems, her personal Christian living, and 
her deep devotion to Christ and His cause, she has 
and is influencing numbers of young people each year 
to seek a “better way of life.” 
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faith in which a cantor takes the solo part.” The 
prayer delivered the closing punch: “Dear God, 
help us to value highly our freedom of religion. 
We thank Thee for the privilege of worshiping 
Thee in any way we desire. Help us to worship 
Thec more sincerely than we have ever done before 
and, please God, let my religion make me more 
loving and more helpful to others.” 

There’s a powerful lot of the spirit of America 
in that little prayer—and a powerful lot of the spirit 
of Christ. God is frankly accepted as a member 
of the student body at Highland Park Junior High. 
There is just as frank recognition that not all peo- 
ple worship Him in the same way and with the 
same words. Highland Park wasn’t always like that. 
Miss McElvaney still recalls with indignation an 
incident that had preceded a Jewish holiday, some- 
where along the way of her thirteen years in public 
school education. One teacher had made a two- 
day assignment “for the benefit of those who won’t 
be here tomorrow.” 

A boy spoke up promptly. “Why won’t they be 
here?” 

The teacher took the boy by the arm, led him 
out into the hall, and whispered that tomorrow 
was a Jewish holiday. She had not wanted to “em- 
barrass” the Jewish students. In her mistaken tact, 
she managed only to send back into the room a sus- 
picious youngster who from that moment on looked 
with distrust at some of the boys and girls he had 
counted as friends a few minutes before. Misunder- 
standing, suspicion, distrust, hatred—so runs the 
cycle of the world’s Buchenwalds. 

“In frankness lies tolerance and respect,” the 
spunky music teacher insists. 

Students are a part of the devotionals from be- 
ginning to end. The problems are theirs. This is 
their experience level. They are writing many of 
the meditations and are being used in the reading, 
the singing, and at the control panel. When a class 
went on to the senior high school they asked the 
student council for a devotional plan there. Council 
established a weekly program planned, written, and 
carried out by students. Requests have come to Miss 
McElvaney from eighteen states and from Hawaii 
for information. She has on hand a limited number 
of bound mimeographed copies of a year’s devo- 
tionals which she is willing to send free as the 
supply holds out—her contribution and the con- 
tribution of the Highland Park Junior High School 
to the preservation of the inalienable genius of our 
public schools of America as a character-building 
agency as well as an informational warehouse. We 
should have learned only too well the penalties of 
compartmentalizing the two; you would think it 
had soaked in, that faith without works produces 
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a Harlem and works without faith a Hiroshima. 
What harder object lessons must we endure? 

“So they have their character-training devotionals 
down at Highland Park,” someone will grouse. “So 
what? Where does religion come into that picture? 
Highland Park’s scheme is concerned with the day- 
to-day life experiences of the students, not with re- 
ligion.” 

What else, in heaven’s name, is religion con- 
cerned with? 

Admittedly, the Highland Park program is not 
released time. It is hardly Bible study. It means a 
total of only thirty minutes a week instead of 
thirty-five to fifty. There is much to be said for 
released time, and its promoters have been saying it 
for thirty-seven years. But let’s take a look at the 
other side of released time. Let’s look at it in the 
sober, or pre-Champaign, era. Released time was 
not all peaches and cream even then. A good many 
people have wondered, now that they have had 
time to stand off and look thoughtfully, if this was, 
after all, the best way of getting religious teaching 
across—nor can these be brushed off just as a con- 
clave of atheists ganging up on God. There have 
been powerful ecclesiastical voices raised against 
released time as a dangerous breach in the wall of 
separation between Church and State—and largely 
a Protestant breach at that. 

How is the Highland Park plan more defensible 
in this respect? Released time is by nature a sec- 
tarian show; the morning devotionals are not. The 
public schools are the one important unit of our 
society in which there are no creedal divisions. The 
schools must be kept that way. Released time at 
once set up sectarian walls, if not in the school it- 
self, then immediately outside the front door where 
Protestants were herded in one direction, Catho- 
lics in another, and Hebrews in still another. Re- 
ligion was forcing students into competitive teams, 
and released time was the immediate occasion for 
the division. 

Honestly now, ask the opponents of released 
time, what is the difference whether the religious 
classes are held on school property or off? The cost 
of electricity and heat consumed is surely not the 
issue. If the issue is one of principle, it is not 
touched by the mere carting of the problem from 
one spot to another. If the principle is the use of 
state time for sectarian religious instruction, then 
it is of secondary importance where the time is 
passed. As a matter of fact, a court case is being 
readied at this moment to force a decision on out- 
pupil training just as Mrs. McCollum forced a de- 
cision in Champaign on in-pupil training. And if, 
finally, the Supreme Court rules this, too, uncon- 
stitutional, then there will be new loud cries of 
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alarm from church folks good and true who un- 
intentionally may be confusing the need for an 
awareness of God in the public schools with the 
need for an awareness of a Presbyterian or a Cath- 
olic God. This is not to say that a Presbyterian 
God should not be taught, but why should not this 
indoctrination be given in a Presbyterian Church 
on Presbyterian time? 

Thus do the arguments against released time go 
on. And, right or wrong, they deserve careful 
thought. All things considered, maybe Highland 
Park Junior High has something worth looking 
into. Their plan has meant a great deal to those 
who have been exposed to it. A student summarized 
it beautifully in her English theme. “At nine each 





morning a devotion is broadcast to every room in 
Highland Park Junior High. This time is one to 
which I look forward, for it sets me on the right 
path. Some mornings I am quite out of sorts and 
am ready to ‘bite’ the next person who speaks to 
me, but when the devotion is broadcast it helps me 
along and makes me help others. It makes me think 
of the other person. It makes me realize that I am 
only one of the many millions and millions of peo- 
ple on this earth, and that everyone was created 
equal and has the same chance to pursue happiness 
as his neighbor. This devotion helps me to help 
others, and by doing that the world becomes a 
happier place in which to live.” 
What does released time give beyond this? 
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Presbyterian Editor Serves as Consultant 
for Latin American Curriculum Conference 


Delegates to a Cuban curriculum conference, April 17 to May 14, pause for a photograph 
in the midst of their study of ways and means of promoting Christian education throughout 
Spanish-speaking America. Miss Annie Laurie Newton (sixth from left, on back row), Editor 
of Children’s Materials for the Board of Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S., was one of five 
consultants from the United States who were invited to help in this task of preparing Christian 
literature for Latin America. This meeting, sponsored jointly by the Committee on Co-opera- 
tion in Latin America and the World Council of Christian Education, was a follow-up of a 
similar meeting in Buenos Aires last summer. It brought together specialists in religious educa- 
tion from Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, Colombia, Peru, the River Plate, and Chile, 
in addition to the delegates from the United States. Prof. G. Baez-Camargo (third from right), 
of Mexico, served as executive secretary for the meeting. 
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Ybor City Presbyterian Church 
Holds Enviable Record 


By DEEDIE-MAY AUSTIN * 


OUR hundred professions of faith in Jesus 

Christ as personal Saviour have been made 

under the fifteen-year pastorate of the Rev. 
Walter B. Passiglia at Ybor City Presbyterian 
Church, Tampa, Florida. Under his ministerial and 
pastoral guidance ten young people have gone 
forth into full-time service for Christ and His 
Church, and others now in high school are seriously 
considering full-time Christian work. It is difficult 
to say which of these is the more enviable record 
of a man devoted to the Church and his Master. 

Both portray the devoted service and the Chris- 
tian zeal of this man. And there are other records 
for this Mission, which has become an organized 
church, even though the work continues to be one 
of the Assembly’s Home Mission enterprises. 

Fifteen years ago Sunday school at the Mission 
was at its lowest ebb. The new pastor looked the 
situation over and saw many reasons for a visita- 
tion project in the area reached by the Mission. 
Thus, every home was visited and all the children 
were invited to attend Sunday school at the Mis- 
sion. This was, indeed, a novelty. Few knew what 
Sunday school was, but the children came even 
though they had little co-operation from their 
parents. Thirty-three were present for Sunday school 
when the school finally was organized. At first the 
teachers were from Tampa Presbyterian churches, 
but teachers and leadership have been built up 
until now the school is staffed by members of the 
Ybor City church. Enrollment now exceeds two 
hundred. 

Need for an educational building was recognized 
soon after Mr. Passiglia came to the pastorate, 
and this need was met with the help of a Birthday 
Offering from the Women of the Church. By March, 
1942, the dream of several years was attained when 
Assembly Hall was dedicated. Since then the chapel 
has been enlarged and redecorated, and a Hammond 
organ has been installed. For the present the plant 
is adequate; but this is a growing work. 


*Reporter, Presbyterian News Service. 
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The Sunday morning worship has become the 
outstanding service of the week. This service is 
one of the wonders of the entire project; for though 
the chapel was located in an area where the Church 
was greatly needed, church-going was not the prac- 
tice of the people. Perhaps again it could be said 
here that children attending Sunday school carried 
home much of the meaning of Christian teaching 
and Christian living. Parents have followed their 
children to Sunday school and to church worship. 
The records show that 400 men, women, young 
people, and children have come into the church 
on profession of faith in Christ. 

The congregation—made up of Latin-Americans 
—loves music. Under the direction of Mrs. Passiglia, 
the church has a vested choir, and music features 
all parts of the church activities. 

Three Fellowship groups of young people gather 
at the church each Sunday evening for inspirational 
services. Young people play an important role at 
the church, teaching in Sunday school and in the 
vacation Bible school. 

Then there is a seven-day-a-week program there, 
for this church is actually a community center. 
The purpose is to reach the people and to meet 
their needs in a Christian way. Family night sup- 
pers are held. Educational films are shown and 
draw large attendance. Religious programs attract 
just as many. The recreational activities are planned 
for all age groups, and the appreciation is shown 
in the large attendance. A drama club provides 
opportunity for those interested in this form of 
expression. The Ybor City Optimist Club of 115 
members holds its weekly meetings at the church. 

The kindergarten, started in 1941 under the 
supervision of Miss Janet Crane, then home from 
Korea where she is one of the foreign missionaries 
of the Church, has continued to be one of the 
high lights in the weekday program. Mrs. E. T. 
Vining is now the teacher, and nearly forty pre- 
school children are enrolled. Here again the little 
children are leading their parents, for many have 
found new interest in the Protestant faith because 
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of training the church is giving to the children. 
Many parents have testified that their own love of 
the heavenly Father came to reality because of the 
contact between church school and their homes. 

Remembering the need for these people to hear 
worship services in their own tongue, each Wednes- 
day night a Spanish-Italian service reaches the peo- 
ple who neither speak nor understand English. 
The Rev. Francisco Boan conducts the Spanish 
service, and the Italian service is led by the Rev. 
Francesco Picciotti. This gives the Ybor City Pres- 
byterian Church still another enviable record, being 
the only church in the General Assembly—possibly 
in the country—providing a trilingual worship 
program. Because the young people and children 
speak and understand English, the Spanish-Italian 
service is attended for the most part by the older 
people, and it is a beloved part of their lives. It 
is said that many of these older people had never 
before heard the Gospel preached. They, too, have 
found Christ at this church and have accepted Him 
as personal Saviour. 

Another feature of the program that the church 
provides for the community is found in the Ameri- 
canization class which meets for two hours each 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights. Here the people 
learn how to become better American citizens and 
to speak the English language. ‘The class at present 
has thirty-five enrollees. 

The daily vacation Bible school, held for three 
weeks each summer, last year had 150 enrolled. 

The church has worked faithfully on the pro- 
gram of the Women of the Church, organized some 
years back by Mrs. Passiglia. Because most of the 


women came up from Roman Catholic background, 
it was not easy for them to enter into the woman’s 
work of the church; but prayer and continued 
effort have accomplished real results, and today a 
full program of the Women of the Church is car- 
ried on. More recently, the Men of the Church 
organized and have now an efficient plan for train- 
ing men in the work assigned to men of the de- 
nomination. All men of the church are members 
and take part in the activities. 

Right here mention should be made of the 
Tampa Union of Presbyterian Women of the 
Church, for Mr. Passiglia openly admits his de- 
pendence upon this group of women who many 
times have given him sustaining help through 
their contributions of time, abilities, and money. 
This is a unique organization in that there is none 
like it elsewhere in the General Assembly. Long 
before Mr. Passiglia came to the pastorate the 
Union—then known as the Committee of Presby- 
terian Women of Tampa—had as its main work 
lending assistance to the Ybor City Mission. ‘This 
Union is led by a board composed of the presidents 
and synod and presbytery secretaries of the Women 
of the Church of the Tampa Presbyterian churches. 
It is the connecting link between the Ybor City 
church, the churches of Tampa, and the Synod. 

And finally, this church has an enviable record 
in the young people who have given their lives to 
full-time Christian service. Rev. and Mrs. Oswald 
Delgado are well-known to the whole Church. Mr. 
Delgado is pastor of Tims Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Lutz, Florida; but last fall he was drafted 


(Continued on page 321) 





Congregation joins in the Sunday morning worship service at Ybor City 
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First Presbyterian Church, Key West, Florida 


HEN thoughts of the southernmost church 

enter your mind, what do you see? Where 

do you fly in imagination? Long ago I 
read of the railroad which connects the Florida 
Keys, and pictures of the fascination of such a 
sight have often flooded my brain until I have 
yearned to see this southernmost spot in our be- 
loved land—down where the Southern Cross is 
visible just above the horizon at one short season 
in summer. 

This happy experience came my way when I was 
called to help out in a teacher-shortage emergency 
in Key West, Florida— a veritable isle of dreams— 
away south almost to the Tropic of Cancer. 

Since a storm uprooted it, the railroad I had 
pictured has been replaced by the beautiful over- 
seas highway over which bus lines transport thou- 
sands of tourists and thousands of others drive 
their own cars to enchanted spots of beauty too 
irresistible to paint in words. 

There are thirty-eight bridges connecting the 
Florida Keys, or coral islands, between Homestead, 
the last little city on the southern tip of the main- 
land, and the end of the trail at Key West. Many 
of these bridges are short; the longest one is seven 
miles and the highest is sixty-five feet above the 
water, under which the Atlantic Ocean meets the 
Gulf of Mexico; and everywhere are enrapturing 
sights of beauty. The coloring can hardly be 
imagined: the small islands dotting the waters, the 
tropical plants and trees everywhere, the bluest 
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By MARY FORTNER 


The 


How far South can you go? 


skies, the whitest clouds, the beaches, the shells, 
the water birds—yes, and the fishermen and their 
various boats, nets, and fishing tackle tend to call 
one’s mind back to Galilee and to the songs of 
David, extolling God’s handiwork. 

The farther south, the more luxuriant and fasci- 
nating the trees and fruits become. When coming 
into Key West, the driveways are lined with coco- 
nut palms laden with blossoms and fruit, and the 
coconuts may be taken by any who desire them. 

On every side is the beautiful blue water and 
from the southernmost point may be seen the Gulf 
Stream in the far distance by the change in color 
of the water at certain times of the day. The coral 
reefs extend three quarters of a mile out and the 
more gentle waves make for good bathing. On 
the white sands are scattered varieties of shells 
and seaweed; and sometimes the dreaded beauty 
of purple and rose, the Portuguese man-of-war, is 
washed ashore. All these things are within a stone’s 
throw of the southernmost church, a little gray 
stucco building with a magnificent sapodilla tree 
snuggled up against the corner near the front 
entrance. Its dark green waxen leaves are evergreen 
and the fruit is very dainty and delicious. This is 
the tree from which chicle, an important ingredient 
in chewing gum, is made. 

Across the street in front is another tree that is 
very unusual. It is called the Lenten tree because 
it is covered with red blossoms during Lent, and 
the flower resembles a sword. The leaves do not 
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appear till after the flowering season. 
Mrs. Russell, a teacher member of this church, 
wrote these lines about the tree: 


Lenten Tree 
The Roman soldier placed a blazing spear 
Sunbeaten, hot against the Saviour’s heart, 
And then the pagan sensed an unknown fear 
When heaven rent the temple veil apart. 
He must have cringed in terror, turned and fled, 
Hiding the guilty iron in a tree; 
He may have breathed, “The Son of God is dead.” 
Too late he understood the mystery. 


I stand to gaze and ponder on the fate 
That sees the bloody spear and birthmarked flower 
In Lent, lest we forget— 
Perpetuate the shadow of the cross 
For my last hour. 
—Hildegarde Ott Russell 


The English type roof and the simple dignity 
of the building appeal to the artistic sense, but 
the spirit of its pastor and people is the drawing 
influence that brings members and visitors back, 
when more magnificence is to be found not very 
far away. The inside of the building is surprisingly 
beautiful, with its high pointed ceilings and walls 
all furnished in highly polished natural wood— 
maybe mahogany, which grows plentifully on the 
Keys. 

This is a missionary church, and the minister 
and his wife have the spirit of Christ. Mr. and Mrs. 
Avery radiate love and understanding. There is 
a dignity and reverence inside the church, but 
outside after service there’s a friendliness and in- 
terest that fills the need of people away from home 
or newcomers to the section. 

It is officially known as the Navy Church, and 
Mr. Avery puts people to work soon after they 
come if they are willing, as many are. There is a 
young people’s service in the annex each Sunday 
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night, followed by a social hour. 

The women have various groups on different 
days sewing at the Municipal Hospital, doing rec- 
reation duty at the Navy Hospital, having church 
meetings, and answering calls galore. Many visitors 
of note are asked to speak at the evening services, 
and many young people attend them. They are 
normal, wholesome, happy youth, really reverent 
and interested and worshipful. They sing in the 
choir and take responsibilities loyally. 

In turn the adults chaperon the young people 
on beach parties, fishing trips, and moonlight ex- 
cursions; and youth and age have joys together, 
as the normal life demands, in this beauty spot 
where “the heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handywork.” 

Nowhere is there so much pleasure in so many 
varieties, where the burning sands are cooled by 
the fresh coolness of the trade winds and the surf 
swishing gently, while the rustling palms and the 
“rattle-rattle’” of the Woman’s Tongue tree lend 
enchantment by day or by night when the stars 
seem so near that one feels like reaching up to 
touch them. 

Looking out from this southernmost church 
(Presbyterian), one sees the most beautiful marine 
views—slowly drifting cloud masses over the aqua- 
marine sea with naval vessels, yachts, or merchant 
vessels passing in review. 

No wonder people in Key West seem to have 
more devotion and reverence for the church. Even 
to a heathen, the Christian says in deed, if not in 
word, “Come, let us go into the house of the Lord.” 
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Dedication of a Christian Home 


T IS A GREAT DAY when a family moves into 

its new home! New houses are springing up 

everywhere. We see every kind, from the large 
co-op apartments to the small to-be-added-to-later 
cottages. But whatever the type or wherever it is 
located, expectation and hope are rising with every 
new house. 

An opportunity for Christian ministry, often 
overlooked, is to be found in these new homes. 
Many churches have discovered that one of the 
most helpful and appreciated things they can do at 
this time is to lead their families in the dedication 
of their homes. As the people of a congregation see 
the value and possiblities of such a service, one 
dedication leads to another. 

The home has always had an important place in 
the Christian tradition. One of the interesting 
things about Paul’s letters is their personal touch, 
their relation to people, homes, congregations. 
Sometimes he uses the phrase, “the church ... in 
their house.” Congregations were small and often 
met in the homes of the members. This close tie 
between church and home helped to bring the 
church triumphantly through periods of persecu- 
tion. Faced by the rapid and often disruptive 
changes in American family life today, the church 
is giving more and more attention to its responsi- 
bility to the home. 


A Private Service 


The dedication of a Christian home is, first of 
all, a service of dedication. Some families will 
want only the minister and the family circle to be 
present. Usually a service of this type is held after 
the evening meal during the week, or during the 
afternoon on Sundays. 

The service for such a dedication would be most 
meaningful if it is a creative product of the mem- 
bers of the family. Each one in the family, for 
instance, could contribute ideas which could be 
woven into a litany of gratitude and commitment. 


1Methodist minister, Naylor, Missouri. Article reprinted by per- 
mission from the International Journal of Religious Education. 
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The family might learn a special song to sing for 
the occasion, and share in the reading of Scripture 
or poetry. 


A Fellowship Service 


But the home also seeks fellowship and in most 
instances a larger group than the family circle will 
be invited to attend. As most houses could not 
provide for the whole church membership, usually 
a group such as a church-school class, or the church 
officers, is invited. 

Often the family building a new house is also 
new in the community and church, and the minister 
and members of their church-school class may en- 
courage them to have the service of dedication for 
their home. Many such families will respond and 
they will find that not only the dedication, but the 
fact of new friends in their home for such a service 
will create a bond of fellowship that otherwise 
might have taken years. This is one of the finest 
ways of helping families who have moved from 
elsewhere to find adjustment and the sense of at- 
homeness in the new community, and the church 
can hardly afford to overlook it. 

A dedication to which a large group is invited 
might use a somewhat more formal service than 
one for a small, intimate circle, although there is 
certainly no objection to the inclusion of newly 
created materials. Most church hymnals have a 
section of good hymns relating to the home and 
family. The song in the service herewith was written 
to a familiar tune and may be used. Appropriate 
special numbers may take the place of one or both 
of the hymns. 

It is important that the complete service be 
printed or mimeographed in bulletin form so that 
all may enter into it. If the same service is used 
by a number of families, copies may be prepared 
by the church to care for the needs of the families 
over a period of time. 

A church might also prepare a certificate of 
dedication which would be presented to the family. 
Or a personal letter from the minister to the family, 
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with fitting words in remembrance of the occasion, 
might well be kept as a family treasure. 

The service of dedication is not a housewarming, 
and no gifts should be given. Few new families will 
care for the service if the precedent of bringing 
gifts has been established. But the occasion may 
profitably be one of good fellowship. After the 
dedication there might be planned opportunities 
for fellowship, such as songs, games, and light re- 


A Suggested Service for 


Order of Worship 

SENTENCES OF PRAISE (The minister): 
Peace be to this house, and to all that dwell in it. May 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believ- 
ing, so that by the power of the Holy Spirit you may 
abound in hope. 

InvocaTIon (The minister): 
Let us pray. O God, Lord of all good life, send thy bles- 
sings upon this home which we dedicate to thy honor and 
service. Make it a place of purity, peace, and love. Look 
with favor upon the homes of thy people, defending them 
against all evil, that they may be shelters of thy love; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

THE Lorp’s PRAYER 

HYMN 

Act oF DepicaTIon (To be said responsively by the minister 

and the people): 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit, we dedicate this home to the glory of God, 
committing to his loving care this house and all who 
dwell in it. 
We know that in everything God works for good with 
those who love him.2 
We dedicate this home to the love, faith, and loyalty that 
bring security to the family circle. 
Let us love one another; for love is of God, and he who 
loves is born of God and knows God. ... There is no fear 
in love, but perfect love casts out fear. (R.S.Vv.) 
We dedicate this home to the friendly hospitality which 
ever widens human concern and fellowship. 
Let love be genuine; hate what is evil, hold fast to what is 
good; love one another with brotherly affection. (R.s.v.) 
We dedicate this home to the hopefulness, patience, courage, 
and self-control which give meaning and purpose to life. 
The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, kind- 
ness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control. (R.S.V.) 
We dedicate this home to the beautiful things of heart 


2This and other Scripture quotations from the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, are copyrighted, 1946, by the 
International Council of Religious Education and are used by 
permission. 
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freshments. 

All who attend such a service will hardly leave 
without a new sense of the relation of church and 
home, the value of the Christian home in their 
community, and the joy of Christian fellowship. 
But those who have had “the church ... in their 
house” will be blessed most of all. They will have 
asked God to bless their home, and their friends 
will have joined with them in it. 


the Dedication of a Home 


and mind which make us sensitive to the highest and best. 
All things are yours, ... and you are Christ’s; and Christ 
is God’s. (R.S.V.) 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION (The minister): 
Let us pray. O eternal God, our heavenly Father, Creator 
and Preserver of all mankind, we pray that this home may 
ever be the abode of love and loyalty. May the things that 
are pure, true, and beautiful be nourished here. Make 
dear the values that bring unity and peace. May the spirit 
of this home be kin to Thine, O Father, that it may ever 
be an influence for good. May Thine eyes be opened to- 
ward this home night and day giving strength and guidance 
and understanding that all life may be lived to Thy glory 
and honor; through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Hymn (The following may be sung to the tune, “Hymn to 

Joy,’ by Beethoven, or may be read by minister) : 


Joyful as the flowers singing 
Is the home that God has blest, 
Where its members join together 
Hand in hand of life’s high quest. 
Thankful that each day is sacred, 
Strong foundations may we build, 
And as time shall bind us nearer 
With increasing wonder gild. 


Joyful in the goals before it, 
May the home that we create 

Be a blessing to our fellows, 
Purposeful, not led by fate. 

Every day shall rise up blessed, 
Beauty found its angelus; 

Growth in love, kin to God’s loving, 
Be the banner over us.3 


BENEDICTION (The minister): 
The Lord bless us, and keep us: The Lord make his face 
shine upon us, and be gracious unto us: the Lord lift up 
his countenance upon us, and give us peace, now and for 
evermore. Amen. 


8 Copyright, 1949, by Fredric Potter Woods. 
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Arkansas—and one of these a Presbyterian, 

U.S.A., Church—to serve a population of 
50,000 to 60,000 is not a sufficient number. This is 
the opinion of the Rev. J. David Simpson, who 
came to Fort Smith in February to become pastor 
of Second Presbyterian Church. This church had 
been pastorless eighteen months. Plans are now 
under way for the strengthening of Presbyterianism 
in Fort Smith. 

With a population of something less than 40,000 
ten years ago, Fort Smith, like many other cities 
of the South, has attracted people and industries 
in the decade just closing, and the population has 
increased accordingly. Today residential areas are 
included in the picture with houses that were not 
there a few years ago. Young married couples with 
children are established in these new homes, and 
they want and need a church and Sunday school. 
And, they do not want to drive to the center of the 
city to go to church. 

The First Presbyterian Church, established in 
1847, has approximately 1,000 members. The Rev. 
J. W. Hickman, D.D., is pastor. In 1940 this church 
had 800 members. Central Presbyterian, U.S.A., 
Church has around 600 members. Second Presby- 
terian has slightly more than 100 members. But 
Mr. Simpson has the faith to believe there are many 
people of Presbyterian persuasion who could be 
brought into the church, and the proper steps are 
being taken by his congregation to reach them. 

Second Presbyterian Church was located correctly 
at the time it was established, in 1911; but long 
since then the people have moved away and now 
the church should move along with the people to 
a more strategic spot. This was the determination 
of the congregation even before Mr. Simpson was 
called, and to that end three beautiful building 
lots were bought and paid for, to start the wheels 
rolling toward a new sanctuary and educational 
plant. Already the construction of a manse is un- 
der way, the old manse having been sold. 


‘1a Presbyterian churches in Fort Smith, 
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Here is a small congregation which is going “all 
out” in a church extension program. Here are peo- 
ple not only willing, but anxious, to move the 
church where the people are. For so many months 
this congregation was without a pastor; yet during 
that time, fresh determination toward strengthen- 
ing their church sprang up among the members. 

Sunday-school enrollment did not fall off, nor 
did attendance. Without “supper inducement,” the 
Men of the Church met regularly at the church 
to study the Bible “verse by verse.” Men of the 
congregation as well as the officers learned to pray 
aloud in that period. Under such impetus and 
deep spiritual backing, this little congregation called 
Mr. Simpson to the pastorate. 

Immediately he began to study the situation 
and came to the conclusion that if the First Church 
of Fort Smith had practiced a colonization program 
in the last decade, there would probably be five 
strong Presbyterian, U.S., churches in that city 
instead of two. This conclusion he brought to the 
attention of Dr. Hickman, who also is chairman 
of the committee on church extension, home mis- 
sions, in Washburn Presbytery. Colonization, Mr. 
Simpson points out, builds not only the new 
churches of the denomination, but stimulates other 
denominations to greater Christian effort in a 
community. Dr. Hickman has accepted this theory 
and has been giving Second Church all possible 
help in its planning toward future location and 
growth. 

Dr. A. F. Fogartie, Little Rock, Synod’s chair- 
man and Superintendent of Home Missions in 
Arkansas, visited Second Church after Mr. Simpson 
became pastor. Recently in addressing a large 
gathering of Arkansas Presbyterian men, he said, 
“Where can you find a church that went for 
eighteen months without a pastor and did not 
miss holding a single worship service, with the 
officers and members of the church holding these 
services for the most part?” Yet, that is just what 
Second Presbyterian Church of Fort Smith did, 


Strengthening 
Presbyterianism 
in Fort Smith 
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and it grew in spiritual strength. 

Dr. Hickman says of Second Church, “This 
church has been self-developed. It has been one 
that has accomplished virtually everything by its 
own efforts without pastoral leadership, but through 
the devoted faith of the members has been able 
to go forward.” 

Some members moved away, but the member- 
ship has been able to hold its own; and now it is 
growing, with ten new members coming in one 
Sunday not so long ago. Under a visitation evange- 
lism plan—with many, many names on the prospect 
list—Mr. Simpson feels assured that the growth 
will continue and will be permanent. 

The plans for a new sanctuary and educational 
plant started with the purchasing of the building 
lots, and preceded the call to Mr. Simpson, who 
is now helping the congregation to move forward 
toward the goal. 

As interest increases and the project continues 
to take form, it is believed that more than 100 
members of First Church will move out to the new 
church, since they live in that area. This will be 
the first step in the colonization plan for Fort Smith 
Presbyterians. ‘The Second Church will not be 
made up only of First Church members, but these 
and the present members of Second Church surely 
will become the nucleus for a strong Presbyterian 
Church in the not too distant future. 

The new locale is a growing residential com- 
munity. The people living there or moving into 
the area as fast as houses become available give 
such great impetus to the planning that the church 
may be made available soon. 

With all this in the total picture, Mr. Simpson, 


through Dr. Hickman and Dr. Fogartie, under 
guidance of the office of the Program of Progress, 
has applied for financial aid in the building plan. 
It is believed the new church will cost $50,000. 
The Synod and the Presbytery both have promised 
monetary aid, and the Division of Missions of the 
Board of Church Extension has the matter before 
it in application form. 

This story is told, not especially to talk about 
Second Presbyterian Church of Fort Smith, Ar- 
kansas, but to show how one of the objectives in 
the Program of Progress can be attained, when the 
people stir themselves toward facing and meeting 
a need for church extension. Here was a church 
which needed to be moved, and only the members 
of the church really could move it. And they did— 
although they still must meet in the old structure 
until other arrangements are made. Then this 
building is to be sold in the interest of the build- 
ing fund. 

All over the South, churches have come into ex- 
istence, and have become self-supporting in a sur- 
prisingly short time, because Program of Progress 
money— that “over and above” giving of the peo- 
ple—has been available. Today is the time for 
Church extension in the South. Program of Progress 
money used for this purpose undoubtedly will bring 
rich reward to the whole Church—and the whole 
South—which seeks to “reach the unreached” and 
to “take the Church out to the people.” 

Fort Smith Presbyterians are taking long strides 
forward, and Second Church is earnest in prayer, 
in Bible study, in Christian fellowship, in evange- 
listic effort and zeal, and in action to build now 
for the Master. 





—Ybor City Presbyterian Church Holds Enviable Record — 


(Continued from page 315) 


by the Program of Progress to speak to churches 
throughout the Assembly in the interest of Home 
Missions. Mr. and Mrs. Armando Rodriquez are 
in Decatur, Ga., where Mr. Rodriquez attends 
Columbia Theological Seminary in preparation 
for foreign mission service. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Meza are in Richmond, Va., where Mr. Meza at- 
tends Union Theological Seminary, and both are 
looking toward missionary service in China. Mrs. 
Meza’s sister, Miss Ida Santos, plans to enter the 
Assembly’s Training School this fall, after gradua- 
tion from Florida State University at Tallahassee. 
Miss Neva Delgado, sister of the Rev. Oswald 
Delgado, was one of the first to enroll in the Mis- 
sion Sunday school the pastor organized fifteen 
years ago. She also was the first girl from the 
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church to go to the Training School where she 
was graduated this spring with a Master’s degree 
in Religious Education. Miss Gavina Alvarado is 
attending the University of Florida and plans to 
do church kindergarten work following her gradua- 
tion. Virgil Pino graduated this spring from David- 
son College. And Mr. Passiglia can tell of other 
young people in his congregation who have talked 
to him about going into full-time Christian service, 
but who now are in high school looking forward 
with prayer for guidance in the work of the Church. 

This is the story of one of the Assembly’s Home 
Mission enterprises; and it is a story which reflects 
Christian zeal and earnest endeavor. Here is a most 
enviable record of achievements for Christ and 
His Church. 
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OME years ago, Dr. M. E. Dodd wrote a little 
S eats with the above title, in which he pointed 

out that “Christians have always been con- 
scientious about paying their taxes.” It is one of 
the distinguishing marks of a Christian that he 
recognizes his responsibility to support the govern- 
ment under which he enjoys the privileges of 
citizenship. He heeds the admonition of Christ 
when He says, “Render therefore unto Caesar the 
things which are Caesar’s;’ and among the things 
that belong to Caesar are taxes. It is said that a 
representative of the Roman Empire, visiting in 
the province of Palestine shortly after the death 
and resurrection of Christ, reported to his Emperor 
that those calling themselves Christians after one 
“Christus” were characterized by two things; 
namely, “they sing songs and pay their taxes.” 
Loyalty to Caesar is expressed when we pay our 
taxes, for taxes belong to Caesar. 

There are other obligations which every good 
citizen owes to Caesar; obedience to laws—even 
traffic laws and speed limits come under the cate- 
gory of a Christian’s obligation, for all organized 
and constitutional government has the divine sanc- 
tion of Romans 13:1, “The powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Also there are civic obligations, 
to uphold and support constitutional authority— 
these are incumbent upon the Christian. 

Beyond our civic responsibility there is a higher 
loyalty, for Jesus also taught that we must render 
“unto God the things that are God’s.” “Taxes and 
Tithes”—the government and God. Dr. Dodd has 
well said, “There are two—and only two—insti- 
tutions divinely approved for the service of hu- 
manity. They are the government and the Church.” 
The government meets the secular needs of man, 
protection of life and property, education, and 
other welfare programs. The Church meets the 


*Associate Secretary, The General Council, Presbyterian Church, 
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Taxes and Tithes 


By Rev. BOB S. HODGES, JR.* 











spiritual needs of man, and the spiritual needs of 
humanity are met by the bringing of the tithes 
into God’s storehouse—the Church. A citizen can- 
not forego the payment of taxes; the Christian 
should not neglect the payment of his tithes. “Ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin . . . these 
ought ye to have done.” (Matthew 23:23) Jesus 
never repudiated or repealed the law of the tithe, 
and it is the proper place to begin to express our 
loyalty to God. It is by no means a stopping place, 
for, as the definition of Christian stewardship points 
out, “the practice of systematic and proportionate 
giving of time, abilities, and material possessions” 
is motivated by the “grateful acknowledgment of 
Christ’s redeeming love.” The late Dr. Robert E. 
Speer gave as one of the reasons for his steward- 
ship philosophy—‘The Gospel ought to lead and 
enable men to do more than the pagans and Jews 
of Old Testament times. . . . Unless the motives of 
the Gospel are able to lead men to give more gener- 
ously than the Old Testament Jews gave, the mo- 
tives of the Gospel must be inferior to those of 
Judaism.” 

God has a method for accomplishing His pur- 
poses, and we continually stand in awe at His 
marvellous provisions for His creation. We cannot 
conceive of His making creatures to breathe air, 
without making air for them to breathe, for fish to 
swim in water, without making water for them to 
swim in. So, when God put His Church in the 
world, He made provision for its support, “Bring 
ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
be meat in mine house.” It is only when we try to 
get around God’s method of financing His King- 
dom’s work, and the development of His stewards, 
that we run into difficulty. 

“Taxes and Tithes’—the government and God. 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things (taxes) 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God the things (tithes) 
that are God’s.” 
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lege, said recently, “When I think of the 

growth of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
in the Kingsport area I am reminded of the words 
of the hymn: ‘Like a might army moves the Church 
of God.’” From a tent meeting led by Dr. Robert 
King in 1917, the Presbyterian Church, U. S., in 
this area has grown to seven organized congrega- 
tions and three chapels, served by eight ministers 
and one candidate for the ministry. 


De R. T. L. LISTON, president of King Col- 


From a tent on Broad Street (then unpaved) as 
a place of worship where Presbyterianism in Kings- 
port started, these pioneering churchmen moved to 
a theater building and later to a schoolhouse. With 
the erection of a larger and more adequate school 
to care for the youth of a young and growing in- 
dustrial city (now 47,000), the Presbyterians were 
given possession of the old building, which served as 
the house of worship for the First Presbyterian 
Church until 1940. With the arrival of Mr. Allen 
Dryden in 1919, a Presbyterian and an able architect, 
the school building was remodeled, providing an 
auditorium and several Sunday-school classrooms. 
Though now replaced with one of the South’s 
prettiest churches, it will always be remembered 
by the older residents as the “little white church on 
the hill.” 

In 1917-18, before the First Presbyterian Church 
congregation had a sanctuary of its own, a chapel 
named “Cedarview” was built within a mile and 
a half. Though a chapel for several years, this work 
is now organized and growing steadily under the 
leadership of the Rev. T. W. Buchanan. A manse 
was erected three years ago, and plans are now be- 
ing considered for the addition of an educational 
unit in the near future. 

In 1925 Dr. King accepted a call to another 
church, and the First Church called the Rev. T. P. 
Johnston, then pastor of the church at Christians- 
burg, Virginia. Dr. Johnston served until 1936. 
During this period there was a healthy growth. A 
good foundation was laid for a much larger church, 
which was to play an important role later in 
church extension. 

Dr. Johnston accepted the presidency of King 
College in 1936, and the First Church called the 
Rev. William H. McCorkle. The “little white 
church” was becoming too “little” to care for a 
growing congregation. No longer could it be re- 
vamped; it had to be replaced with a building that 
would serve the needs of at least 1000 members, 
though the membership at that time was about 


*Pastor of the Bethel Presbyterian Church, Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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“Like a Mighty 
Army Moves 
the Church 
of God’ 


By MARVIN K. COMPHER * 
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500. A building of colonial style was planned, the 
people gave liberally, and the present First Church 
building was ready for use by 1940. The member- 
ship of this church has grown now to 1012. The 
Rev. M. O. Sommers is now the pastor. 

The First Church, under Dr. McCorkle’s leader- 
ship, did something more significant in 1939 than 
enter a costly building program for her pressing 
needs; she began her second chapel—Bethel. The 
Session of the First Church, witnessing the exten- 
sion of the bounds of the Presbyterian Church in 
Kingsport, felt the need for another minister—one 
who could work with the pastor in the development 
of new work. The Rev. A. R. Buffaloe was secured 
and came to serve as associate pastor from 1939-43. 
With the allied ministry of Dr. McCorkle and Mr. 
Buffaloe, the first unit of the Bethel Chapel was 
completed in 1939. An addition was needed within 
a year but was not built until 1942. In that same 
year of 1942 the congregation was organized, be- 
coming Kingsport’s second organized Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. During the same year, under the 
leadership of Rev. Dan H. Graham, a Presbyterian 
church was organized: on the Bloomingdale road. 
This’ work also grew out of a tent meeting. Under 
the direction of Mr. Kyle Barr, candidate for the 
ministry, the Harmony Church, as it was named, 
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is making progress toward self-support. With a 
membership of 116, the Bethel Church became self- 
supporting in 1943 and sought the full-time serv- 
ices of Mr. Buffaloe. However, he accepted a call 
to the First Vanguard Church of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, and the Rev. M. K. Compher, then a 
home missionary of Montgomery Presbytery serving 
four churches between Covington and Clifton Forge, 
Virginia, was called to the pastorate of the Bethel 
Church. 

The following year another addition was made 
to the Bethel Church to care for a growing church, 
and a chapel was started about six miles away. 
Services were conducted in the open air, under 
trees, for four months. This was at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hyatt, members of the First 
Church. A building program was underway by fall, 
with a basement unit ready for use by December. 
Within two years this chapel was organized and 
named Bethany. The church building has been 
completed, a six-room manse constructed, and this 
congregation is looking forward to becoming a 
self-supporting church at the end of this calendar 
year. This forward step reflects something of the 
sacrificial spirit of this church and the good leader- 
ship of its pastor, the Rev. R. L. Williamson, who 
has served the Bethany and Colonial Heights 
Churches a little less than three years. 

The work of the Waverly Road Church was be- 
gun also in 1944. The Session of the First Church 
called the Rev. M. H. Currie from Boone, North 
Carolina, as assistant pastor to begin the work of 
Waverly Road. Dr. McCorkle entered the chap- 
laincy in 1942, and Dr. Johnston was called for a 
second pastorate at the First Church, beginning 
it the same year and continuing until December, 
1948. The Waverly Road work began in a little 
office building—now a drug store! The first unit 
was completed in 1945, the church organized in 
1946, and the new church was self-supporting by 
April 1, 1947. Mr. Currie served as pastor seven- 
teen months longer and then resigned in order to 
do graduate work in Scotland. A few months later 
the young congregation called the Rev. John 
MacKinnon, who was a senior at Union Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia. Waverly Road is one of the 
best located churches in Kingsport. A new addition 
is now being built to serve an overflowing church. 
This congregation gives promise of being one of 
the larger Presbyterian churches in the Presbytery 
as well as in Kingsport. 

While driving to the Bethany Chapel, located 
on the Kingsport-Johnson City highway, the pastor 
and some members of the Bethel Church were 
convinced that another church was needed _ be- 
tween Bethel and Bethany, as the distance between 
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these two was six miles. In the summer of 1945, 
a work was started in the Colonial Heights com- 
munity. There was no tent or office building to 
rent, but God provided a spacious shady lawn, 
owned by people who wanted a church, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Burchfield. Regular services were held 
in the open air for more than four months. From 
there the services went to a garage for a month, 
then to homes for a month, and later to the base- 
ment unit of the church in December, 1945. The 
building has now been completed, the chapel was 
organized in 1947 and is today enjoying a steady 
growth under Mr. Williamson’s ministry. Along 
with the Bethany Church, Colonial Heights ex- 
pects to have a full-time pastor this fall. 

Though no chapels were started in 1946, everyone 
was kept busy strengthening the stakes. Some time 
was given to the consideration of new work for 
1947. 

The Bethel Church, itself not organized until 
1942, began its third chapel by 1947 and named it 
for the community in which it is located—Vernon 
Heights. With no tent or trees under which to 
meet, a new store building was completed just in 
time for use for a full summer program—Sunday 
school, preaching, and Bible school. The _base- 
ment unit of the church was ready for use by 
November, 1947. Though unorganized today this 
chapel is making progress and offers one of the 
greatest challenges of any Presbyterian church in 
the Kingsport area. 

Just as the Blountville Church, under Mr. Gra- 
ham’s ministry, had come to one side of Kingsport 
to build the Harmony Church, the Rogersville 
Church under the leadership of its pastor at that 
time, the Rev. Bob S. Hodges, Jr., began the 
work of Westridge Chapel in the spring of 1948— 
three miles from the corporate limits of Kingsport. 
This new work got off to a good start. Miss Lois 
Calhoune, extension worker for the Synod, con- 
ducted a survey, and helped to get the Sunday 
school organized. This congregation is now meet- 
ing in a dwelling house, owned by the church. Lots 
have been obtained for a church site. This chapel 
is served at present by the Rev. C. A. Calcote, 
pastor of the New Providence Church. Organiza- 
tion is expected in a year or two. 

In the same year, 1948, another chapel was started 
in the Kingsport area. The First Church secured 
the services of Miss Lois Calhoune for a few weeks 
and began a new work in the Lynn Garden com- 
munity—about two and a half miles from the 
First Church. After a survey was conducted and 
invitations extended to “all,” a thriving Sunday 
school was going—all within three weeks! A little 
cinder block store building was rented for some 
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months, but now the first unit of a fine church 
plant has been completed and is being used. This 
is also well located in a growing community, 
across from a new high school. For about a year, 
Dr. Johnston and the Rev. Richard F. Rouquie, 
assistant pastor of the First Church, preached at 
this chapel. Because of the need for a more in- 
tensive program, a full-time pastor, the Rev. Watson 
Guy, was secured last year for this work. The or- 
ganization of this chapel is anticipated this summer. 

Presbyterians around Kingsport do not believe it 
is necessary to belong to the Presbyterian Church 
in order to reach heaven, but now it can be said 
that one must come through “Presbyterian terri- 
tory” either to reach Kingsport or leave it! 

No one knows how many Presbyterians were in 
that little tent on Broad Street in 1917, but it is 
evident that the Spirit of God was there moving 
in the lives of many. Here is part of the picture 
today; one would have to live among the people 
to see the real picture. 

Today, there are seven organized Presbytertan 
Churches, U. S., and three chapels in the Kingsport 
area—all of which give promise of being organized. 
They are all well located. In these organized 
churches are forty-eight elders and fifty-eight dea- 


(Continued on page 336) 














Top, the foundation and lower story of the Vernon 
Heights Church; below, the Cedarview Church 
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A Church Changes Its Dress 


Pictured here is the new choir addition and the completely renovated sanctuary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Wytheville, Virginia, which was dedicated at a recent morning worship serv- 
ice. The choir addition with the new fixtures and background includes many gifts that were 
donated by various members of the congregation. The new Hammond organ which was also 
recently installed was dedicated at the special service. The interior has been completely re- 
novated and the center aisle, with the new carpet and chandeliers has made the church auditorium 
very attractive. The smaller picture shows the interior of the church before the redecoration 


began. 
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HIRTY years seems a long time for a Sunday 

school to grow into a church. Many would 

have lost hope and abandoned a project with 
so little promise of growth, that after twenty years 
of labor in an abandoned chapel, amidst a fairly 
populous surrounding, only twenty-one, including 
the children, could be found to begin an organized 
church in 1940. But not so the faithful band from 
the First Presbyterian Church of Newport News, 
Virginia, led by Mr. W. H. Rohrbach, and inspired 
by Dr. E. T. Welford, pioneer in Home Missions 
in the Newport News area. They began in 1920 and 
continued through 1940 to nurture the little Sunday 
school on Cottonwood Avenue, out of which came 
the Wythe Church of today. 

It was in 1941, six months after the church had 
been organized, that a regular stated supply came 
to take over the leading of the congregation in their 
worship and expansion in the then rapidly-expand- 
ing Wythe community. During the first year, the 
congregation more than doubled in membership, 
and continued to increase until the old abandoned 
chapel, which had been borrowed from the Metho- 
dist Church, would scarcely house the Sunday school 
and the worshiping congregation. The tiny Sunday 
school of twenty-six members in April, 1941, began 
to show an average attendance of sixty, then seventy, 
then eighty, and on upward, and finally in 1944 
had to be housed in old street cars for classrooms. 
In the meantime, a church lot, through the aid of 
the Home Mission Committee of Norfolk Presby- 
tery, under the wise and devoted leadership of Mr. 
N. B. Etheridge, chairman, had been secured. Ap- 
plication was made in 1943 to the War Production 
Board for a permit to start a building. ‘This permit 
was refused and although renewed on five separate 
occasions through 1946, permission could never be 
secured, as long as the Civilian Production Board 
operated as successor to the War Production Board. 
Every year the congregation saved all surplus funds 
and put on a campaign for additional funds for 
their prospective building. The Home Mission 
Emergency Fund set aside $5,000; the Home Mission 
Committee of the Presbytery, $10,000, and later an 
additional $5,000 for this project. These funds 
were matched by funds raised by the congregation, 
so that in June, 1948, when work was actually be- 
gun on the new building, the congregation had in 
hand approximately $40,000 to spend on the new 
building. The lowest turnkey bid that could be 
secured was $112,000 to build the church and the 
educational building in conjunction therewith. 
Finally, a time and material contract was secured 
for $70,000 and then it looked as though the whole 


*Stated Supply of the Wythe Presbyterian Church, Hampton, 
Virginia. 
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A Home 


Mzsszon Dream 


Comes True 


By W. E. DAVIS * 











effort would be lost through the business failure 
of the contractor. The emergency was met by the 
supply pastor and a member of the congregation 
taking over the task of completing the building. 
This was done to the point of occupancy by 
September 10, 1949, and the building was opened 
to the public on September 11 with over 400 pres- 
ent, a fourth of whom could not be seated in the 
auditorium. 

The church proper has a slate roof, a seating 
capacity of 300, is trimmed with solid mahogany 
throughout, and will eventually have mahogany 
trimmed pews. The educational building has three 
complete stories with department and classrooms 
for a fully departmentalized Sunday school. It has 
beautiful hardwood floors, and will soon have a 
fully equipped kitchen, and a dining room with a 
seating capacity of 150. The entire structure is 
brick over cinder blocks. 

During the nine years since the organization of 
the church, the First Church of Newport News, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Paul K. Buckles, 
D.D., has maintained its interest and active sup- 
port, and has furnished the monthly stipend for 
the stated supply paid by the Presbytery’s Home 
Mission Committee. Also, during this period, the 
supply pastor, the Rev. W. E. Davis, D.D., has 
never accepted more than $25.00 monthly from 
the congregation. Both he and Mrs. Davis have 
worked at other callings and earned thereby four 
fifths of their living expenses. They have encouraged 


(Continued on page 331) 
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“Be still, my soul: thy God doth undertake 

To guide the future as He has the past. 

Thy hope, thy confidence let nothing shake; 

All now mysterious shall be bright at last. 

Be still, my soul: the waves and winds still know 
His voice who ruled them while He dwelt below.” 








*Music from the Oratorio, 


“RestintheLord... Wait Patiently for Him’’ 


Through the solemn hush that followed the voice of prayer, in the hour of Sabbath morning 
worship, stole these quiet words, in soft contralto song, on the wings of Mendelssohn’s most 
persuasive melody. “And He shall give thee the desires of thine heart. ... Rest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for Him”—Again and yet again came the words of Holy Scripture, repeat- 
ing, insisting, pleading, stealing into the innermost thoughts of the worshipers. 


“Wait? How much longer, dear Father, for that great desire of my heart? Thou knowest 
how I long to be about my life’s real work—Thou knowest, Lord Jesus, for Thou, too, didst 
wait on Thy Father’s will. And they are waiting for me over there, where they know Thee 
not at all, to come and tell them—how long? How long must we wait?” Like the rustle of 
angel wings the inspired words brushed across the prayer of the girl’s devoted soul, deeply 
dedicated to service in world missions, but held duty-bound in her own home by her parents’ 
acute need of her vigorous young health and earning capacity. 


“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in Him ... fret not thyself because of evildoers.” 
The clear notes called through the busy thoughts of the stalwart young man of business, so 
bravely meeting his new responsibilities of a home and his growing family, yet worrying day 
and night over honest debts and grave doubts of his partner’s fair dealing. “After all, he may 
not mean to do me wrong. I need not get so heated up about him—yes, Lord, help me truly 
to put my trust in Thee, and in no other. Help me to commit all my own ways to Thy direc- 
tion, as I learned long ago to do, but, Lord, Thou knowest how hard life pushes me every day! 
Help me to stop worrying, and learn again to trust—and wait.” 


“Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him”’—the holy words kept calling, calling the 
many restless hearts to rest in Him in whom alone the soul’s true rest is found. Precept upon 
precept; “line upon line,” quoted the gray-haired woman to herself, a lifetime Bible reader, 
an active music teacher. “Why insist so and repeat so much? But then—I remember—that 
blessed old Psalm does exactly that, so the music only follows the guide. Beautiful music! 
Thank God for Mendelssohn and that grand oratorio!* Thank God for all worshipful music! 
That strain will float through my memory many a time this busy week. I’ll just read Psalm 37 
again this very afternoon. How many a time it has proved the stronghold of my faith, under 
hard testing!” And so the precious promise brought heavenly strength to one after another 
in that church service, ere the wings of sacred song folded down, all softly, into the reverent 
hush, with one last plea: “Wait . . . wait patiently for Him.” ** 

Who knows when and where a song really endsP How many times will that music haunt 
the memories of those who caught its message that morning? How many read again Psalm 37, 
with keen attention to its blessed assurances to those who “fret not” but truly “trust ... de- 
light . . . commit,” even “roll their way upon the Lord” until they can “be still before Him” 
and fully “rest in the Lord”? Some even opened their hymn books to sing over again—if only 
silently—the last hymn of the morning’s service, with its words of unshaken faith in the Lord, 
to the strong music of Finlandia. _ 


—Mrs. S. H. Askew 


“Elijah,” by Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. The angel’s song to Elijah, 


resting under the juniper tree. 

**Strengthen your soul by an hour of searching the Scriptures for that word “wait” with all its 
rich shades of meaning. There is nothing negative about “waiting on the Lord!” anymore than there 
is about that stern prophet Elijah! 
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Ryoichi Kawatsu was one of a group 
of high school boys brought by his Eng- 
lish teacher to an easy English Bible 
class held after the morning worship 
service at Nagoya Church. The teacher, 
Mr. Sakamoto, is not a member of 
this church, but he had talked to the 
students of his class about the value of 
faith in God, and he also wanted them 
to hear English spoken as a native lan- 
guage. Kawatsu soon began attending 
the worship service also, and after he 
passed the examinations to enter the 
Catholic University of Foreign Lan- 
guages, he promoted himself to the 
senior English Bible class. His study of 
the Bible and his listening to the Word 
of God as preached from the pulpit re- 
sulted in his asking for baptism one year 
after he began coming to this church. 

He is a very straightforward, earnest 
young man. After the baptismal service 
on Christmas morning he said to the 
Bible Class teacher, “I am very happy 
now to be a Christian.” They were words 
spoken with deep sincerity. 

The only school of higher learning 
in Nagoya which offers a liberal arts 
course to men is the Catholic University, 
but several students from that institu- 
tion have begun attending English Bible 
classes in our churches and have dis- 
covered for themselves the truth as 
taught in the Bible. 

—Margaret Archibald 
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Why and When 


I Began to Go 
to Church 


church. I went there first with Mr. Sakamoto, my English 

teacher and one of the most respected people in my high 
school days, and even now, he is so. Of course, I had been 
going to another church, occasionally, but in those days, I 
hardly thought of anything but that the church was a place 
only to sing hymns and to read the Bible. But, just one year 
ago, after having begun to go to the Nagoya church every 
Sunday, without fail, at last I found that the church itself 
was quite different from what I thought at first. And so, I 
would like to say that it was at that time that I really knew 
what the church was and then began to go to church regularly. 
I know that Christianity is the way of the human being to 
God; therefore, it is the foundation of morality and the world 
order to teach the duties for God, for the others, for the social 
circle, and for oneself. Therefore, the social order or morality 
separated from Christianity is one which has lost its base and 
is an imperfect one. We human beings are naturally seeking 
after happiness and truth. But I know that it is impossible to 
get them, without knowing clearly the way to God. Because the 
perfect happiness is nothing other than the agreement with the 
Lord. We living beings received our lives in order to have 
knowledge and virtue and also, in difference from animals, we 
are allowed to live by God, for the purpose of seeking after 
truth, knowing, serving, and loving the Lord, and also by these, 
getting happiness. ‘Thus, Christianity is quite necessary to 
make our way complete and get happiness. But this is possible 
only through the real religion. It is Christianity everybody 
believes, for the Lord is one; truth is one; and the true way 
of ours is only one. So I think that I must serve the human 
beings with love and righteousness. This was shown through 
Jesus Christ, the Lord. And I could understand clearly and 
perfectly the significance of Jesus Christ on the Cross. 

Finally, I would like to stress why I really began to go to 
Church. This is, in one word, that I know that the Bible and 
the church are the Words of God, not a simple Book and a 
building. —Ryoichi Kawatsu 


[« is more than a year since I began to go to the Nagoya 
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Eladio’s Decision 


By MYRTLE STOSBERG SYDENSTRICKER * 


gratiating smile. He is a Brazilian of Para- 

guayan extraction and so speaks Spanish, 
Guarany, and Portuguese equally well, for he has 
lived across the border in Paraguay longer than in 
Brazil. 

When his family first moved to Dourados, Eladio 
joined the town’s football team and before long 
he was voted captain and the best player on the 
team. The whole family—parents and four children 
—began coming to Sunday school and church, be- 
cause the youngest was matriculated in our evan- 
gelical day school. 

One evening Eladio came to choir meeting and 
asked if he might attend rehearsals. He said he 
realized that his playing football on Sunday would 
not permit him to sing in the choir, but that he 
was eager to learn our hymns. Besides, he planned 
to give up football in the near future. 

He proved to be a splendid tenor and one of 
the most faithful choir members. He never tired 
of going over and over his part until he had learned 
it well. Always he arrived before the hour. His en- 
thusiasm was wonderful to see. If a hard rain, for 
instance, interfered with the usual choir practice, 
he would ask permission to notify all the members 
for a rehearsal on the following night! 

Among other pieces of sacred music, the choir 
was learning “The Lord’s Prayer,” which was 
Eladio’s favorite. At last and after weeks of practic- 
ing, they were ready to sing it. So I called him 
aside and said, ‘‘Eladio, I have been waiting for 
you to sing “The Lord’s Prayer’ with us, and we 
would like to use it at the service on next Sunday.” 
He hesitated only a moment and then looked me 
right in the eye and said, “I’ll be there. You can 
count on my singing Sunday night.” It was his 
debut into the choir and he has not stopped yet. 

No one knows the struggle that it must have been 
for the best player and captain to leave the team, 
just when they had big games scheduled. Some- 
times he played during the week on a holiday, but 
never again on Sunday. At first he often walked 
out to the Indian Sunday school, four miles away, 
on Sunday morning, so as to get away from his 
friends who tried to get him to change his mind 
and return to the team. In the afternoon he walked 
back to sing in the choir at the evening service. 


K LADIO is a comely, young man with an in- 


*Mrs. J. M. Sydenstricker, evangelistic missionary in Dourados, 
Brazil. 
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He was very firm in his decision and before long 
his tormentors let him alone. Some of his young 
friends have been coming to church as a result. 

Before long Eladio made his public profession 
of faith; soon afterwards his two younger sisters 
followed his example. The youngest brother was 
recently graduated from the primary school, was 
the class orator, and won first place in scholarship 
in his grade. He also seems to be a good little 
Christian and has an active part in the juvenile 
choir. Soon he hopes to profess his faith publicly. 

In the meantime the missionaries at the Indian 
Mission realized Eladio’s worth as a helper, for 
Eladio speaks Guarany well and teaches an adult 
Indian class in Sunday school as well as directing 
services in the woods and at their church accepta- 
bly. For many months now Eladio has been giving 
all of his time to the Indian work. He gladly left 
his tailor apprenticeship to accept the invitation as 
a full-time worker. But he still sings in the Dourados 
church choir! That was one of the conditions on 
which he went. Since it is not always possible to 
come on horseback he usually walks the four miles 
each way, so as not to miss the two weekly rehear- 
sals! 

Everything was ready for Eladio to continue his 
studies in an evangelical high school in Sao Paulo, 
for he felt the need of more preparation, when he 
was called for military service. It was a keen dis- 
appointment, but he has taken it in his stride and 
now is comforted in the thought that his opportuni- 
ties for Christian witnessing may be used in the 
Brazilian army. He hopes now to study next year. 
He is thinking seriously of entering the ministry, 
but wants to be sure of God’s call first. When he 
makes this decision he wants to be as sure about 
it as he was when he quit football to sing in the 
choir. 
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An Editor Copyreads the Bible 





(Continued from page 299) 


The result which has been obtained by the com- 
bination of Houston Harte’s editing and Guy 
Rowe’s painting, built into a de luxe format which 
contains twenty-six intensely moving narratives 
and thirty-two portraits, picturing more than 
seventy-five Old ‘Testament personalities, has been 
a completely different best-seller Bible. These men 
used their special abilities to do constructive work 
for their religion and to give it personal, dynamic 
influence. 

Today, at fifty-seven, Harte is the owner of the 
San Angelo Evening Standard and The Evening 
Star, and part owner of Harte-Hank and Company, 
and a chain of seven medium-sized newspapers. 
His first newspaper work was done on the Los 
Angeles Examiner as correspondent at the Univer- 
sity of California. The Standard was purchased May 
1, 1920. 

In 1930, Harte received the Alumni Award for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism from the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. He has been vice-president or 
director of the Associated Press for twelve years. 

He has summed up his approach to the Bible 
by saying: 

“I am not, and do not propose to be, a Bible 
scholar. In Our Image was edited by a sinner. But 
I think sinners being largely in the majority are 
entitled to a Bible they can understand.” 

Some weeks ago Harte drove into a filling station. 
A grizzled old rancher pulled in behind him, got 
out of his car, and coming around to a side window 
stuck his head inside and said: 

“Houston, I’m enjoying reading your book. It’s 
the first time I ever read the Bible without going 
to sleep.” 

Harte relaxed and grinned. Perhaps his work was 
accomplishing something after all. 


ABOUT GUY ROWE 

The man who signs his paintings simply as 
“Giro” has been best known for his Time maga- 
zine covers. He was not a person of religion before 
he began work on In Our Image. 

Beginning with his boyhood in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, at the turn of the century, he had been 
forced to struggle for a livelihood. His formal 
schooling was limited; he worked in mines, as a 
cowhand, a mechanic, a bill collector, an acrobat, 
and a lumberjack. But always he aspired to be 
an artist. 

Although his preoccupation was the delineation 
of character through portraiture, an interest that 
stemmed from the knowledge of human nature 
acquired in youth, his first professional work as an 
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artist was a far cry from his dreams. He became a 
vaudeville performer, drawing chalk portraits of 
people in the audience. 

In 1913 he was able to attend night classes at 
the Detroit School of Fine Arts. Next came employ- 
ment as a commercial artist. But always his major 
interest was portraiture. The restlessness that had 
been manifest in his early days became a character- 
istic of his maturity. Always he was looking for 
a new kind of subject or a new way of revealing 
character. 

Rowe’s paintings are distinguished by his atten- 
tion to detail. He placed a mirror next to his easel 
when working with pictures for Jn Our Image and 
whenever a problem arose as to just how a shadow 
would fall, he used his own reflection as a guide. 
One day after several paintings were well toward 
completion, he was startled to discover that his 
own nose was beginning to appear frequently in 
them. It was necessary then to restudy the entire 
group and to alter the proboscises in instances 
where he had been carried away by the reflections 
in his mirror. 

Today, with the publication of In Our Image, 
new fame has come to Guy Rowe, and with it 
recognition of the great gift of genius which is his. 
Perhaps also, one may hope, has come a new peace 
of mind, derived from having at last found in the 
face of the Master the thing he was seeking. 





A Home Mission Dream 
Comes True 


(Continued from page 327) 


the church to save unnecessary payments to them 
for the building and benevolent programs. In addi- 
tion to the raising of over $20,000 for the building, 
the congregation increased their benevolences from 
$50.00 in 1941 to approximately $1,000 in 1948. 
The congregation has grown to over 235 members 
and the Sunday school now has an enrollment of 
over 250, with a high for attendance close to 200. 
In the center of a thickly populated district, with 
substantial home owners and lovely apartment 
dwellings, this church looks forward to rapid ex- 
pansion and an expectancy that within a few years 
the new building will have to be enlarged and made 
adequate for future demands upon it. Already, on 
special occasions, friends by scores are turned away 
because of the lack of seating capacity. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


SEPTEMBER 

September 1—Mrs. Conway T. Wharton, Africa* 

September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Address: 606 
West Cork St., Apt. 4, Winchester, Virginia) 

September 3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 

September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. Address: 
2385 California St., San Francisco, California) 

September 3—Rev. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 

September 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. Address: 202 
Cameron Avenue, Colonial Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 

September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China* 

September 4—Miss Blanche T. Wiggs, Africa 

September 5—Miss Audrey Brunkhurst, Africa 

September 6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Retired. Address: 61 
Sagamore Road, Bronxville, N. 

September 7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. Address: Lan- 
caster, Texas) 

September 7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. Address: 
Davidson, N. C.) 

September 9—Mrs. Z. Vv. Myers, Mexico* 

September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

September 11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa 

September 12—Mrs. H. Longenecker, Africa* 

September 12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired in Japan) 

September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 

September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr. ., Africa 

September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

September 14—Mr. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: Box 
791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

September 15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China 

September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 

September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 

September 17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China 

September 18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Retired. Address: 1703 


September 


September 22— 


September 
September 
September 


September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 
September 


OCTOBER 


Lyndon Street, South Pasadena, California) 

21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

Mrs. William T. Wing, Tey Mexico 

23—Rev. John E. Talmage orea 

24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 

26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: Box 
791, Daytona Beach, Fla.) 

26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa 

26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 

27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. Address: 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 

28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China 

28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. C.) 

28—Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea 

29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 


October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China* 

October 1—Rev. M. M. Miller, Korea 

October 3—Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil 

October 3—Mrs. Day Carper, Africa 

October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, — (Retired. Address: 23 


October 6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, ‘China (Retired. Address: 240 


Poinsett Drive, Sumter, 


Church Street, Sumter, South Carolina) 


October 7—Miss Annie Kok, Japan 

October 7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

October 9—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China* 

October 11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan 

October 12—Miss Ruth See, razil (Retired. Address: Formiga, 


E. de Minas, Brazil) 


October 12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, China 


October ae” apt. T. 


. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 


October 13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
October 15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 
October 16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea (Retired. Address: 210 W. 


Wisconsin St., De Land, Florida) 


October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. Address: 546% 


N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3, California) 


October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 


October 20—Rev. L. A. M 


cCutchen, Africa* 


October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa* 
October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China 
October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, China* 
October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 

October 26—Miss Bernice Kennedy, Brazil* 
October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 
October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 


October 31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 
NOVEMBER 

November 1—Mrs. John W. Vinson, China* 
November 1—Mr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 
November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico* 
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November 
November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 


November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
November 
November 


November 
November 


1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan 

6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired. Address: 2902 W. 
Capitol, Jackson, Miss.) 

6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China* 

6—Rev. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 

7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 

7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 

7—Mrs. Wm. T. tiga , Mexico 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, t Frica 

8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

9—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa* 

9—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China* 

10 .u1iss Blanche Sawyer, Africa 

10—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 

11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa 

1l1—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 

13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 

14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan (Retired. Address: 
‘*Bridewood,” Montreat Road, Black Mountain, N. C.) 

14-Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired. Address: 
1625 Liberty Road, Lexington, Kentucky) 

16—Mrs. John E Talmage, Korea 

16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa 

17—Dr. George R. Cousar, Africa 

18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China (Retired. Address: 
Mountain Orphanage, Black Mountain, N. C.) 

19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China* 

20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa id 

20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired. Address: 527 
Monroe Avenue, Cape Charles, Virginia) 

20—Dr. Sandy Cole’ Marks, Africa 

22—Ruth Patterson Phipps, Africa 


November 25—Mrs. J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa* 

November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. Address: 4927 
Bromley Lane, Richmond 21, Virginia) 

November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China (Retired. Address: 
Foster Falls, Va.) 

November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

November 29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan 

November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 

DECEMBER : 

December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 

December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa* 

December 2—Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., China (Now in Japan) 
December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China (Retired. Address: Care 
Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr., Davidson, N. C.) 

December 3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 

December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, Sr., D.D., China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Gilbert, W. Va.) 

December 4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired on the field) 

December 4—Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, Korea 

December 5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China (Retired. Address: 829 
Princess Street, Wilmington, n.. GC) 

December 6—Rev. Homer Spencer, Mexico 


December 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 


December 


7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Address: 606 West 
Cork, Winchester, Virginia) 

7—Rev. Wm. W arrington Preston, Brazil 

7—Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa 

7—Mr. Garland Goodrum, Africa 

8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa* 

8—Mrs. Ovid B. Bush, Jr., Korea 

9—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 

9—Mr. Robert Henry Wilson, Africa 

10—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa. _ 

11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. Address: Box 
82, Montreat, N. C.) 

12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China* . 

13—Mrs. Wm. Warrington Preston, Brazil 

14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

15—Miss Frances Stribling, China 

19—Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 

19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. C.) 

21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea 

22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil 

22—Mrs. James Hervey Ross, Mexico 

23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan (Retired. Address: 823 
Oakland Street, Hendersonville, mm <2 

23—Rev. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., China 

23—Mr. John Franklin Watt, Africa 

24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea 

25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. 

25—Mrs. H. "Maxcy Smith, China (Retired. Address: 95 
Vermont Avenue, Ashvill iS. Ie; Sao 

25—Miss Lalla Iverson, M.D., China? 

26—Mr. William F. Stockwell, Africa 

26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea 

27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China ee Address: 401 
North Green St., Morganton, N. 

29—Mrs. F. A, Brown, Sr., China ?Retired. Address: 
Gilbert, W. Va.) 

30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 
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December 30—Miss Virginia Montgomery, Japan February 4—Mr. Kenneth Shaver, Brazil 
December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa (Retired. Address: Care 
Rev. M. O. Alexander, Lake View, S. C.) 
JANUARY February 7—Mrs. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 
January 1—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Brazil February 7—Dr. John Knox Miller, Africa 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa* February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea 
January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea February 9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China ee Address: 616 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C 
January 4—Rev. W. F. McE lroy, A rica February 9—Rev. John P. Minter, China* 
January 5—Mrs. A. C, McKinnon, Africa* February 9—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired. Address: 527 
January 6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea Monroe Avenue, Cape Charles, Va.) 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, sy (Retired. Address: P.O. February 9-—Mrs. H. M. Woods, China (Retired). Address: 5 S. 
Box 24, Banner Elk, N. Oxford, Ventor, New Jersey) 
January 8—Rev. OF Yates, China ,— Address: Montreat, February 9—Miss Janet Talmage, Korea 
1 a oS February 10—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China (Retired. Address: Box 
January 10—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 24, Banner Elk, N. C.) 
January 10—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil February 12—Miss Ruth Worth, China 
January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. Address: 930—16th February 13—Miss Mariella Talmage, R. N., Korea 
Street, South, Arlington, Virginia) February 13—Mrs. John Sharp Vass, Africa 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired. Address: R.F.D. 1, February 13—Rev. J. R, Woodson, Brazil 
Box 262, Sandston, Virginia) February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa 
] January 11—Mrs. Robt. Wm. Reinhold, Africa February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa* 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa (Retired. Address: 
January 14—Miss Emily H. Boehler, Africa Route 2, Box 113, Martinsville, Virginia) 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea (Retired. Address: 401 February 14—Miss Gene N. Lindler, Korea 
Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, Georgia) February 17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa (Retired. Address: Box 
January 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 300, Louisburg, North Carolina) 
January 15—Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, ‘Jr., China (Now in Japan) February 19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 
January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China* February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired. Address: 88 
January 16—Dr. Ilenry S. Nelson, China Graham St., South, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 
January 18—Mr. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa February 2I—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China* 
January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China (Retired. Address: February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchan, Korea (Retired. Address: 23 
Foster Falls, Va.) Poinsett Drive, Sumter, S. C.) 
January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China (Retired. Address: 1292 
January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil Earle Street, Anderson, South Carolina) 
i January 21—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa February 21—Mrs. Charles L. Crane, Africa 
| January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japcn February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China (Retired. Address: 414 
: January 22—Miss Jacqueline Muris, Africa Saluda St., Rock Hill, South Carolina) 
January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil* February 74—Mrs, A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
January 24—Mrs. Wm. F. McElroy, Jr., Africa February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Address: 4101 
January 25—Rev. J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa* Finley, Gulfport, Miss.) 
January 25—Mrs. M. M. Miller, Korea February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China 
January 25—Mr. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil 
January 26—Mr. John Butler Ward, Mexico February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China (Retired. Address: Alvin, 
January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China* Texas) 
January 27—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa 
January 29—Miss Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico February 29—Mrs William Rule, III, Africa* 
| January 30—Miss Alice Longenecker, Africa — 
4 - Ini 
FEBRUARY In United States 
February 1—Rev. John W. Vinson, China* Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving 
February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent addresses so 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Henderlite. Brazil far in advance of the birthday. The Educational Department, Box 
February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Address: 4101 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to supply the address on 
i Finley. Gulfport, Miss.) request near the birthday. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to 
j February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (Retired. Address: be forwarded, please use first-class postage. 
Campinas Caixa 7, Sao Paulo, Brazil) A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be sent 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico for 2 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular first- 
February 3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea* class postage—five cents for Africa and the Orient, three cents for 
February 4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa Brazil and Mexico. 
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WE KNEW HIM IN SHANGHAI 


By MARY F. SMYTHE * 


Soon after Haru Kato, the daughter of a Christian preacher, was married, she went with 
her husband to Shanghai, where he had been ordered as a clerk in the civil administration of 
that city by the Japanese Army. Haru was a graduate of Kinjo College, and her husband was 
a sincere Christian man. They showed a true Christian spirit of service when dealing with 
both Japanese and Chinese. Mr. Kato’s immediate superior in the office, Mr. Ota, was a strong 
nationalistic Japanese, who resented Mr. Kato’s kind manner and ridiculed him constantly. 
“Pacifist,” “traitor,” “spy” were some of the words Mr. Ota used at a time when it was not 
only unpleasant but very dangerous to be called by these names. Le. 

Then the war was over! Mr. Ota and the Katos were put on a ship and sent back to Japan 
with only the clothes on their backs. Mr. Ota was taken ill on the ship and had no place to go 
when they landed. The Katos took him to the home of Haru’s family. There were already her 
father and mother with three children living in two rooms, with hardly room to crowd the 
Katos in. They made a place for Mr. Ota and nursed him till he was well. Shamefaced and 
gruff, he went to friends in Osaka as soon as possible, with hardly a word of thanks for all 
their kindness. 

About a year later, Mr. Ota walked in unexpectedly. His face was smiling and happy. He 
said that God’s power had been working in his heart ever since he had been nursed in that 
Christian family. He had come to apologize for his bad treatment of the Katos and to ask 
Mrs. Kato’s father to baptize him in his church. 

It was-a very happy group who witnessed his baptism the next Sunday and after Communion 
together introduced him to the church members as “our dear friend whom we knew in Shanghai.” 





*Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, evangelistic missionary in Nagoya, Japan. 











HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


SEPTEMBER 

September 1—Mrs. Conway T. Wharton, Africa* 

September 1—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Address: 606 

‘ West Cork St., Apt. 4, Winchester, Virginia) 

September 3—Miss Virginia Holladay, Africa 

September 3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. Address: 
2385 California St., San Francisco, California) 

September 3—Rev. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 

ptember 3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

September 4—Mrs. W. C. Buchanan, Janan (Retired. Address: 202 
Cameron Avenue, Colonial Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 

September 4—Mrs. John P. Minter, China* 

September 4—Miss Blanche T. Wiggs, Africa 

September 5—Miss Audrey Brunkhurst, Africa 

September 6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Retired. Address: 61 
Sagamore Road, Bronxville, N. Y.) 

September 7—Mrs. D. Rice, China (Retired. Address: Lan- 
caster, Texas) 

September 7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

September 8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. Address: 
Davidson, N. C.) 

September 9—Mrs. Z. Vv. Myers, Mexico* 


September 10—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 


September ay Madge Rice, Africa 

September 12—Mrs. " Longenecker, Africa* 

September 12—Miss “Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired in Japan) 

September 13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 

September 13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 

September 14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

September 14—Mr. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

September 15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: Box 
791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

September 15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China 

September 16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 

September 17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 

September 17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

September 17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China 

September 18—Rev. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 

September 19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China (Retired. Address: 1703 
Lyndon Street, South Pasadena, California) 

September 21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

September 22—Mrs. William T. Wing, Jr., Mexico 

September Ree John E. Talmage, Korea 

September 24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 

September 26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Address: Box 


791, Daytona Beach, Fla.) 
September 26—Rev. L: A. McMurray, Africa 
September 26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 


September 27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. Address: 


Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil) 
September 28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China 
September 28—Mrs. W. D. seca Korea (Retired. Address: 


Montreat, » 
Howard B. Smith, Jr. 


September 28—Mrs. Korea 

September 29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 

OCTOBER 

October 1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China* 

October 1—Rev. M. M. Miller, Korea 

October 3—Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil 

October 3—Mrs. Day Carper, Africa 

October 4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Retired. Address: 23 


Poinsett Drive, Sumter, S. C.) 

6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Retired. 
Church Street, Sumter, South Carolina) 

7—Miss Annie Kok, Japan 

7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

9—Miss Florence E. Nickles, China* 

11—Mrs. James A. Cogswell, Japan 

12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil (Retired. 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 

12—Mrs. oe V. Armstrong, China 

13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 

13—Rev. A. — Miller, Africa 

15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 

16—Mrs. Eugene Bell, Korea (Retired. Address: 210 W. 
Wisconsin St., DeL and, Florida) 

October 18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. Address: 546% 

N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 3, California) 

October 20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 

October 20—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa* 

October 21—Mr. James A. Halverstadt, Africa* 

October 23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China 

October 24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, China* 

October 25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 

October 26—Miss Bernice Kennedy, Brazil* 

October 27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil 

October 28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 

October 31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


NOVEMBER 

November 1—Mrs. John W. Vinson, China* 
November 1—Mr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 
November 1—Mrs. Lardner Moore, Japan 

November 1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico* 


October 


Address: 240 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 


Address: Formiga, 
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November 1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan q 
November 6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa 
November 6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired. Address: 2902 W. 
Capitol, Jackson, Miss.) 
November 6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China* 
November 6—Rev. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa 
November 7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 
November 7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 
November 7—Mrs. Wm. T. Wing, Mexico 
November 8&—Mrs. J. W. Allen, yes 
November 8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil 
November 9—Mrs. James A. Halverstadt, Africa* 
November 9—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China* 
November 10- .uiss Blanche Sawyer, Africa 4 
November 10—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan 
November 11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa ; 
November 11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico P 
November 13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa J 
November 14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan (Retired. Address: F 
‘‘Bridewood,” Montreat Road, Black Mountain, N. C.) 
November 14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired. Address: 
1625 Liberty Road, Lexington, Kentucky) 
November 16—Mrs,. John E. Talmage, Korea 
November 16—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa 
November 17—Dr. George R. Cousar, Africa 
November 18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China (Retired. Address: 
Mountain Orphanage, Black Mountain, N. C.) 
November 19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China* 
November 20—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa 
November 20—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired. Address: 527 
Monroe Avenue, Cape Charles, Virginia) 
November 20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 
November 22—Ruth Patterson Phipps, Africa 
November 25—Mrs. J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa* 
November 26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. Address: 4927 
Bromley Lane, Richmond 21, Virginia) 7 
November 27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China (Retired. Address: 
Foster Falls, Va.) 
November 27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 
November 29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan | 
November 30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 
DECEMBER 
December 1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 
December 1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa* 
December 2—Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., China (Now in Japan) 
December 3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China (Retired. Address: Care 
Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr., Davidson, N. C.) 
December 3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 
December 4—Rev. F. A. Brown, Sr., D.D., China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: ~~ W. Va.) 
December 4—Rev. W. Thompson, Brazil (Retired on the field) ) 
December 4—Rev. aa. L. Daniel, Korea. 
December 5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China (Retired. Address: 829 rf 
Princess Street, Wilmington, N. C.) 
December 6—Rev. Homer Spencer, Mexico | 
December 7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Address: 606 West | 
Cork, Winchester, Virginia) j 
December 7—Rev. Wm. Warrington Preston, Brazil H 
December 7—Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa i 
December 7—Mr. Garland Goodrum, Africa 4 
December 8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa* : 
December 8&—Mrs. Ovid B. Bush, Jr., Korea H 
December 9—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico | 
December 9—Mr. Robert Henry Wilson, Africa | 
December 10—Rev. Glenn W. Murray, Africa 
December 11—Rev. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. Address: Box ‘ 
82, Montreat, N. ©.) 4 
December 12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China* 4 
December 13—Mrs. Wm. W arrington Preston, Brazil ) 
December 14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil | 
December 15—Miss Frances Stribling, China 
December 19—Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 
December 19—Mrs. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. C.) 
December 21—Miss Florence E. Root, Korea | 
December 22—Rev. F. F. Baker, Brazil i 
December 22—Mrs. James Hervey Ross, Mexico 4 
December 23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan (Retired. Address: 823 
Oakland Street, Hendersonville, Cc 
December 23—Rev. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., China 
December 23—Mr. John Franklin Watt, Africa 
December 24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea 
December 25—Dr. L. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, N. C. 
December 25—Mrs. H. Maxcy Smith, China | eee Address: 95 
Vermont Avenue, Ashville, c.) 
December 25—Miss Lalla Iverson, M.D. China* 
December 26—Mr. William F. Stockwell, Africa 
December 26—Miss ~ McMurphy, Korea 
December 27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China (Retired. Address: 401 
North Green St., Morganton, N. C.) 
December 29—Mrs. F. A, Brown, Sr., China eRetired. Address: 
Gilbert, W. Va.) 
December 30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea* 
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December 30—Miss Virginia Montgomery, Japan February 4—Mr. Kenneth Shaver, Brazil 


December 31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa (Retired. Address: Care 
Rev. M. O. Alexander, Lake View, S. C.) 
JANUARY . February 7—Mrs. Malcolm Watson, Brazil 
January 1—Miss eas A. Taylor, Brazil February 7—Dr. John Knox Miller, Africa 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa* February 8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea 
January 1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea February 9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China eS Address: 616 
January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan W. Washington St., Greenville, S. C. 
January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, A rica February 9—Rev. John P. Minter, China* 
January 5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa* February 9—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired. Address: 527 
January 6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea Monroe Avenue, Cape Charles, Va.) 
January 8&—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, Be 4 (Retired. Address: P.O. February 9-—-Mrs. H. M. Woods, China (Retired). Address: 5 S. 
Box 24, Banner Elk, Say Oxford, Ventor, New Jersey) 
January &—Rev. O. F. Yates, China ihetired. Address: Montreat, February 9—Miss Janet Talmz age, Korea 
Mm. Ca February 10—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China (Retired. Address: Box 
January 10—Rev. E. S. King, Africa 24, Banner Elk, N. C.) 
January 10—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil February 12— Miss Ruth W orth, China 
January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. Address: 930—l6th February 13—Miss Mariella Talmage, R. N., Korea 
Street, South, Arlington, Virginia) February 13—Mrs. John Sharp Vass, Africa 
January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired. Address: R.F.D. 1, February 13—Rev. J. R, Woodson, Brazil 
Box 262, Sandston, Virginia) February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa 
January 11—Mrs. Robt. Wm. Reinhold, Africa February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa* 
January 14—Mrs. W. A. McIlwaine, Japan February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa (Retired. Address: 
January 14—Miss Emily H. Boehler, Africa Route 2, Box 113, Martinsville, Virginia) 
January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea (Retired. Address: 401 February 14—Miss Gene N. Lindler, Korea 
Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, Georgia) February 17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa (Retired. Address: Box 
January 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 300, Louisburg, North Carolina) 
January 15—Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, ‘Jr., China (Now in Japan) February 19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 
January 16—Rev. L. H. Lancaster, China* February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired. Address: 88 
January 16—Dr. Ilenry S. Nelson, China Graham St., South, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 
January 18—Mr. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, China* 
January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China (Retired. Address: February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchan, Korea (Retired. Address: 23 
Foster Falls, Va.) Poinsett Drive, Sumter, S. C.) 
January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China (Retired. Address: 1292 
January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil Earle Street, Anderson, South Carolina) 
January 21—Mrs. W. H. Crane, Africa February 21—Mrs. Charles L. Crane, Africa 
January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japzn February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China (Retired. Address: 414 
January 22—Miss Jacqueline Muris, Africa Saluda St., Rock Hill, South Carolina) 
January 24—Mrs. L. G. Calhoun, Brazil* February 74—Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa 
January 24—Mrs. Wm. F. McElroy, Jr., Africa February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Address: 4101 
January 25—Rev. J. Holmes Smith, III, Africa* Finley, Gulfport, Miss.) 
January 25—Mrs. M. M. Miller, Korea February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China 
January 25—Mr. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea February 26—Rev. A. L. Davis, Brazil 
January 26—Mr. John Butler Ward, Mexico February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China (Retired. Address: Alvin, 
January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China* Texas) 
January 27—Miss Lettie Beaty, Mexico February 28—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa 
January 29—Miss Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico February 29—Mrs William Rule, III, Africa* 
January 30—Miss Alice Longenecker, Africa se gc 
FEBRUARY In United States 
February 1—Rev. John W. Vinson, China* Note: As our missionaries now in the United States are moving 
February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea from place to place, it is impossible to give permanent addresses so 
February 3—Mrs. Langdon M. Hlenderlite. Brazil far in advance of the birthday. The Educational Department, Box 
February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Address: 4101 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, will be glad to supply the address on 
Finley. Gulfport, Miss.) request near the birthday. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to 
February 3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (Retired. Address: be forwarded, please use first-class postage. 
Campinas Caixa 7, Sao Paulo, Brazil) A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may be sent 
February 3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico for 2 cents. If cards are sealed, they should bear the regular first- 
February 3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea* class postage—five cents for Africa and the Orient, three cents for 
February 4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa Brazil and Mexico. 


WE KNEW HIM IN SHANGHAI 


By MARY F. SMYTHE * 


Soon after Haru Kato, the daughter of a Christian preacher, was married, she went with 
her husband to Shanghai, where he had been ordered as a clerk in the civil administration of 
that city by the Japanese Army. Haru was a graduate of Kinjo College, and her husband was 
a sincere Christian man. They showed a true Christian spirit of service when dealing with 
both Japanese and Chinese. Mr. Kato’s immediate superior in the office, Mr. Ota, was a strong 
nationalistic Japanese, who resented Mr. Kato’s kind manner and ridiculed him constantly. 
“Pacifist,” “traitor,” “spy” were some of the words Mr. Ota used at a time when it was not 
only unpleasant but very dangerous to be called by these names. ~ 

Then the war was over! Mr. Ota and the Katos were put on a ship and sent back to Japan 
with only the clothes on their backs. Mr. Ota was taken ill on the ship and had no place to go 
when they landed. The Katos took him to the home of Haru’s family. There were already her 
father and mother with three children living in two rooms, with hardly room to crowd the 
Katos in. They made a place for Mr. Ota and nursed him till he was well. Shamefaced and 
gruff, he went to friends in Osaka as soon as possible, with hardly a word of thanks for all 
their kindness. 

About a year later, Mr. Ota walked in unexpectedly. His face was smiling and happy. He 
said that God’s power had been working in his heart ever since he had been nursed in that 
Christian family. He had come to apologize for his bad treatment of the Katos and to ask 
Mrs. Kato’s father to baptize him in his church. 

It was.a very happy group who witnessed his baptism the next Sunday and after Communion 
together introduced him to the church members as “our dear friend whom we knew in Shanghai.” 


*Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, evangelistic missionary in Nagoya, Japan. 








Foreign Missionaries in Active Service 








Africa 


CONGO MISSION 

Bibanga Station, 1917 
A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, 

Congo Belge, Africa) 

Allen, Miss Virginia 


*Carper, Mrs. Day 
Hollada Miss Virginia 
tte. Mise Margaret L. (R.N.) 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
tPunt, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. 
*Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, Il 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 

*Allen, ore, and Mrs. J. W. 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
*Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address, A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 
Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 


Lubondai Station, 1924 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULJU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
*Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
t+tHudson, Miss Mary McCann 
tie Mr. James A. 
oe phony Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Moria Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
Moore. Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 
ttPhipps, Miss Ruth P. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
*Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
*McKinnon, Rev. and Mrs. A. C. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. a F. 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Holmes, Ill 
baa Mr. and Mrs. John 8, 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. } he Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 
(Address, A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
*Halverstadt, Mr. poi! Mrs. James A. 
*King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


(Address: 


vw ae 1937 
(A A.P.C.M 
LULUABOURG. pha Belge, Africa) * 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. As Jr. 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N ) 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, 
[Par Kamponde Gare] 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 
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Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
MeMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley , Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
*Wharton, Rev. and Mrs. Conway T. 
Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, 
Brussels, Belgium) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Carper, Rev. Day 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
—-Oo— 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL— CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de S&o Paulo, Brazil) 

*Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 

*Preston, Rev. and Mrs. W. Warrington 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 

Rio de Janeiro 

Silva Jardin, No. 23, Rio de 

Janeiro, Brazil) 
Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 

Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Cambuquira Station, 1942 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 

Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: o—- Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Territorio Federal 
de Ponta Por&, Brazil) 

Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Formiga Station, 1938 
(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, 
erias, Brazil) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
*Brumit, Mr. Thomas J. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
Gammon, Mrs. 8. R. 
*Kennedy, oh, nt ~— 
Lacy, h W. 
Wheelock. Mr. baad Mrs. John H. 
Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraquacu Paulista, 
de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


(Address: 


Minas 





NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 
Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
“in went Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
Smith, Rev. and *Mrs. J. Hoge 
Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
*Boyce, Miss Lina 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R 
Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerias, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
Carmo do Parnahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Parnahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 

Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Geraes, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brasil) 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Patos 
(Address: Caixa 44, Patos de Minas, 
E. de Minas, Brazil) 
*Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


eee 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias, 
Brazil) 


Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
Uberaba 
(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 
*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 
Uruana 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
razil) 


Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 

Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. a 8. 
heer gg ay Rev. and Mrs. G 

Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. &. )- 

Worth, Miss Ruth 





Foochow, Fu. 
(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 


*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


ttMontgomery, Rev- and Mrs. J.N., 
(Shanghai) 
Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road 
Mackay Hospital, 
Taipeh, Formosa 


ttWells, Miss Lilian C., 
(Hwaianfu) 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Taiwan 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
Currie, Rev. and *Mrs. Edw. 8. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China ) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 

Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, Chins) 
*Allison, Rev. and Mrs. Andrew 
Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Nanking Station, 1920 
(Address: Nanking, Kiangsu, China) 
*Nickles, Miss Florence 


Shanghai Statien, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
hanghai, China) 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. C. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and *Mrs. Joseph L. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Minter, Rev. and Mrs. John P. 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


Taichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 


*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

Nelson, Dr. and *Mrs. Henry 8S. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 

(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 

Hopkins, Rev. and *Mrs. Martin A. 
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Japan 


JAPAN MISSION 
Gifu Station, 1917 
Address: 7 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
ifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
Kobe Station, 1890 
(Address: Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 
1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
tMeLauchlin, ao. and Mrs. W. C. 
Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
—s Hyogo Ken, Kobe, 
pan 
a Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 1920 
(Address: 489 Nakabu, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan) 

*{tBrown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 — Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japa 
Moore, ‘Sar. a Mrs. Lardner W. 
hikoku Christian College, 
suji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Zent- 


*On furlough. 

+tTemporary Assignment. 
tTeacher of missionary children. 
Associate and short term worker. 


ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 
Nagoya Station, 1887 
(Address: 21 Higashi-Shirakabe Cho, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto-Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai, 
Japan 
ttKok, Miss Annie 
147 Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
TtMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 
Joto-Cho, 6 Chome, Kita-Ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
—— Mrs. L. C. M. 
4 Chome, Chikara Machi, 
ponte Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
=—— 


Korea 


KOREA MISSION 
(Note additional information under 
Postal Rates) 
Chunju Station, 1896 
(Address: North Chulla Province, 
Chunju, Korea) 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie Burnice 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Lindler, Miss Gene 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N. ) 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 
Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 
Winn, Rev. S. Dwight 
Winn, Miss Emily 
Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Kwangju, Korea) 


Hi- 





Cumming, Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
Dodson, Miss Mary L. 
Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
McQueen, Miss Anna 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. M. M. 
Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 
t, Miss Florence 
Tela Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 
Mokpo Station, 1899 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Mokpo, Korea) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert A., Jr. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
Hopper, Miss Margaret 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. 
Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 
Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: South Chulla Province, 
Soonchun, Korea) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta 
Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
Daniel, Rev. and Mrs. Eugene L. 
MeNeill, Miss Elizabeth G. 
Miller, Miss Louise 
*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
gen 


” 
Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 
Chilpancingo Station, 1921 
(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
tYeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
Coyoacan Station 
(Address: Cuahutemoc 45, Coyoacan, 
. Mexico) 
*Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
Morelos No. 3 








POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, Chins, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for 


the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 


and 3 cents for each additional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post pene for 10 cents. 
Letters to Brazil and M 


exico are subject to the same postage rates and con- 


ditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for delivery in the 
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General Assembly: Rev. 


ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


The General Council, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. P: 


a atton, Jr., 
Secretary; Rev. 


Bob 8S. Hod 


byterian News Service. 


E. C. Scott, 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 


324 Church St., 
D.D., Executive 
ges, Jr., 
Secretary; Deedie-May Austin, Director of Pres- 


D.D., 
Pritchard, D.D., 
Millan, D. 4 
M. Carr, 
Town and Country 
Defense Service. 


Decatur, 


Associate 


lor, Secretary. 


Agencies of the Church 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Claude H. 
Secretary; 

Secretary Emeritus; 
Th.D Secretary, 


Division OF Necro Work, 36 Hunter Street, 
SW, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. R. Batche- 





Cuetzala 
(Addreas: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 

Morelia Station, 1919 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Lus” Moralei, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn, (R. N.) 

*Myers, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Z 

Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. = 

Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. * he 

Smith, Miss Iona (R 

Wing, Rev. and Mrs. en. T., dr. 
Palacios, Texas 

(Address: Box 1, Palacios, Texas) 
Morrow, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, S.L.P., 
exico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Independencia No. 90 


Taxco Station 

(Address: Apartado No. 8 

Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 

Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. ee M. 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Tixtla 
(Address: Independencia No. 1, 

Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 

McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
Toluca 
(Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Crus, 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 
Zitacuaro Station, 1919 
(Address: Zitacuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 

Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Cuahutemoc 72 


United States. Air-mail rates to Brazil and Mexico are 10 cents per half ounce, 


Postal cards 


3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double carde to 


China, Japan, and Africa; 2 cente to Mexico and Brazil. 

Commercial papers 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 

Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 


For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and re 
ments of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest 


Guide. 


uire- 
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Rev. Homer Mc- 
Rev. James 
Department of 


Church; Department of 


Division or HicHER EpvucarTion: 
B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 
Drviston oF Pusiication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 

General Manager. 


~ 


Rev. Hunter 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, “= 


Louisville 2, Kentucky: 
D.D., Executive Secretary; 


Wade H. Boggs, 
Rev. Bernard A. 


Rev. 


Rev. 





Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., South, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C. Darby 
Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Richard 
T. Gillespie, Candidate Secretary; Curry B. Hearn, 
Treasurer. 


Division oF OveRSEAS RELIEF: Rev. Vernon 8. 


Broyles, Jr., Chairman; Roy LeCraw, Cam- 
paign Director, P. O. Box 1433, Atlanta 1, 
Georgia. 

Board of Church Extension, 605 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Vernon 8. 
Broyles, Jr., Th.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of Promotion; 


Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 
Division or Home Missions, 605 Henry Grady 


JULY, 1950 


Division oF CHRISTIAN RELATIONS, 808 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Division oF EvanGeE.isM, 36 Hunter St., SW, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. H. H. Thompson, 
D.D., Secretary. 

Division or Rapio, 36 Hunter St., SW, Atlanta, 
3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, D.D., 
Secretary. 


Board of Education, Presbyterian Building, 6-8 
N. Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, "Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John 8. Grant, Treasurer. 


Drviston oF Reiicrous EpucaTion: Rev. 
L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 

Division oF MEn’s WorE: 
Jr., Secretary. 


John 


Dr. S. J. Patterson, 


Mcllhany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Woman’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Mary 8. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: T. S. McPheeters, President; George 
M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 
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—_— “Like a Mighty Army Moves the Church of God” —__ 


(Continued from page 325) 


cons, 1572 church members, and 1689 members of 
the Sunday school. Total gifts to all causes last 
year were approximately $106,000. The conservative 
value of property is estimated at $466,000. 

Truly the Kingdom of God is like a mustard 
seed! 

The writer, in the six years he has been here, 
has made the following observations on church 
extension: 

1. A church building is not necessary in order 
to begin a work for the Lord. Eight of the above 
ten churches began without church buildings. 

2. A community does not have to be thickly 
settled with Presbyterians in order to have a Pres- 
byterian church. Having some good consecrated 
members is a definite asset in beginning a church, 
but taking the message of the Gospel in Christian 
love results in more Christians and members for 
the Presbyterian Church. 

3. The church must be taken where the people 
are. It means life for more people as well as for the 
church. Every mother church should encourage 
her members to unite with these new colonies when 
the chapel is near them. A mutual contribution is 
made. 


4. Organize as soon as is feasible—certainly when 
there are sufficient men from whom at least three 
elders and three deacons can be chosen. A sense of 
local responsibility and independence is good for 
the average church. 

5: Missions is always a “must” regardless of local 
indebtedness. Missions “pays” even though the 
mother church may be in debt. Most of the chapels 
in greater Kingsport were started when the mother 
churches were carrying some indebtedness. 

6. This work has made progress because of the 
“oneness” of the Presbyterian Church. Most of 
these churches have been built by local churches, 
the Presbytery, the Synod, and the Assembly co- 
operating. Home Mission Emergency Funds gave 
substantial aid to building programs at Bethany, 
Waverly Road, and Colonial Heights. 

7. It takes men, as well as women and children, 
to build a Presbyterian church. God has blessed 
these churches with a good number of consecrated 
laymen. 

8. The abiding influence of the Word of God 
is our encouragement. Tents and trees and build- 
ings pass away—but the Word of God continues 
to transform the lives of men and women. 








COLLEGE DIRECTORY 
















BELHAVEN COLLEGE 


Jackson, Mississippi 


A Standard Four-Year Presbyterian 
College for Young Women 
Highest Educational and Cultural 
Advantages under Positive Religious Influences 


Write 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
Box A-13 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


A co-educational institution distinctive in Christian ideals. Pres- 
byterian. Founded in 1856. Fully accredited academic work—first 
two years of college. Outstanding departments in music and busi- 
ness. Residence for women and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. 


Catalogue S 
JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LAY WORKERS 
Prepares for Christian Service in the local church and on 
mission fields 


Graduate and Senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees 


For further information write: 


Henry Wave DuBossz, President 
3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 
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1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE — 1949 
Sherman, Texas 


Austin College is completing this academic year its one 
hundredth year of unbroken service to the Church and 
nation. 

Austin is a co-educational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 














DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins. West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women offer- 
ing A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 


—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 


JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Davidson, North Carolina 








A Christian Preparatory School 


A distinctive school for boys and girls from kindergarten 
— 6th grade; for girls only from 6th grade through high 
school. 


BOARDING DEPARTMENT 
(For high school girls) 
RICHARD ORME FLINN, JR., President ¢ THyrza S. ASKEw, Principal 


The NAPSONIAN SCHOOL 
North Avenue Presbyterian School 
341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





Gewe College ranks 
very high in the percent- 
age of graduates listed in 
Who’s Who! Women and 
men alike leave Centre 
destined for high posi- 
tions. Fully accredited 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Co-ordinate plan of edu- 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO cation under Christian in- 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre fluences. Write today for 
Diploma really means something! new view book to 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY 
Director of Admissions Box 401-S 
Danville, Kentucky 





QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


Queens, an accredited tiberal arts college for women, offers 
B.A. and B.S. degrees with fields of concentration leading 
to numerous vocations. Write THE REGISTRAR for 
information about the 1950-51 session, 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
ina 
joyous Christian atmosphere 


MarSHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 


High School and Junior College Departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1950-51 school year. 


For literature and information write: 
THE REGISTRAR, Box T 








Accredited Co-educational Christian 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 
Banner Elk, North Carolina 

A Junior College in Western North Carolina 

Two Years Terminal Courses: | 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 

Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing cr 
X-ray, Lab. technicians 


For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 
For catalogues and information, write: 


Samuel Burney Hay, President 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Georgia 
Fully Accredited Senior High School 
Christian Influences—Moderate Rates 


Work Opportunities—Scholarship Aid 


O. C. SKINNER, President, R. H. PHILP, Principal 








KING COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year college. 
Co-educational. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1867. 

Liberal Arts. Sciences. Business. Education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 

(1) Competitive (3) Grant-in-Aid 
(2) Academic (4) Remunerative Work 
Summer session. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Catalog. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President 





Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
































Cine of Mvse . Viryntor 
INCOME CHECKS for Life 
oy Woursel... for Suclher... 07 Leinlly 


Sud... at the same time... your invested funds become a GIFT to Foreign Mis- 


sions, thus making it possible for you to both INVEST and GIVE in one transaction. 


Annuity rates range from 24% to 7%, based on age of the recipient. Payments are made 
semiannually. The income does not shrink or fluctuate—the rate never changes. Certain 


income tax exemptions are allowed on both principal and income. Your money becomes a 


Living Investment in Foreign Missions. 


For full and detailed information about the many attractive 


features of Annuity Gifts, 


Write to CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 


Deurd of Nh avled bbistims 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
P.O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee 





